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In defense of the press 

Epitor: As a newspaperman for more 
than a quarter of a century and a part- 
time journalism lecturer for nine years, 
I certainly do not go along with Edward 
Fischer’s recent piece (Am. 7/12/49), 
“Why the press has lost face.” 

It seems apparent to me that the Notre 
Dame journalism professor, believing the 
press has lost face, set out to write this 
type of piece and then went to the sources 
that would back up his argument. 

I would have liked to see a better 
reportorial investigating job, the kind 
Fischer must tell his journalism students 
they'll have to do if they get into the 
business. But let’s go on with some of Mr. 
Fischer's views: 

1. A rehash of how the press lost the 
public’s confidence in the last presidential 
election campaign and how the press hasn’t 
kept pace with the educational progress 
of readers. 

What Fischer seems to want is to have 
newspapers on the winning side. To keep 
pace with the readers, must the editor 
sacrifice his opinions if they are not in 
line with majority opinion? 

Also, I question sometimes just how 
much educational progress readers have 
made or want to make. Ask the editor who 
tries to do a particularly intelligent job on 
some story that he knows his readers ought 
to have. And then watch his face as some 
of his better readers tell him: “Oh yes, I 
meant to read the piece, but . . .” 

2. Fischer goes to George Seldes to drag 
out the old, old stories of how newspapers 
have suppressed stories or slanted them. 
Could Seldes ever be accused of being 
exactly neutral in press criticism? There 
are colleges whose records aren’t above 
reproach and doctors whose records aren’t 
above reproach, but I see no reason why 
this means a blanket indictment of col- 
leges or doctors—or newspapers. 

3. Then take his figures from the News- 
paper Guild on minimum salaries in June, 
1948—$51, $50, $40.25, $42. I wonder if 
Fischer realizes that, in many newspaper 
contracts, Guild coverage includes janitors 
and elevator girls. And these salaries are 
minimums for cubs. 

I scarcely believe it logical to quote 
minimum salaries for office boys and cubs 
and elevator girls and then say that these 
poor salaries are among the reasons news- 
papers haven’t kept pace with the educa- 
tional progress of readers. I find no men- 
tion of the five- and six-year salaries, and 
a further check to determine how many 
salaries are above these minimums. 

4. I’m sorry that Fischer is worried 
about the amount of entertainment in 
newspapers. We certainly do want news- 


worthy daily papers which make the im- 
portant news readable through interesting 
writing and inviting typographical dis- 
play. But I’m sure Fischer would find need, 
were he a working editor, for entertain- 
ment features, too—if he wanted to sell 
his papers. 

I am a great admirer of the New York 
Times, which has no comics, no Wishing 
Well, no baby - losing - its - pants - in - hot - 
weather pictures on Page 1. But I was 
looking over my neighborhood today—all 
good, solid, intelligent family people. I 
don’t believe the New York Times could 
retain a daily subscriber after two weeks 
of sampling. The Times is a class news- 
paper. But I do know that every home in 
my block takes my newspaper, and all of 
the families read it avidly—news and en- 
tertainment features. Murray Powers, 

Managing Editor, 

Akron, Ohio Beacon Journal 
Cheers 
Eprtor: At last I have found it! While at 
the city library recently, I read with inter- 
est one edition of AMERICA. 

I am pleased to acknowledge that your 
weekly magazine is very instrumental in 
propagating the truth on public and world 
affairs. 

As for the constructive criticisms that 
are offered, they are most certainly enlight- 
ening, due to the fact that they are based 
on sound Christian social philosophy as ex- 
pounded in the papal encyclicals. 

As a student at a labor school, this 
printed work will undoubtedly help me to 
understand better the conditions that exist 
between management and labor. 

Today was the first time that I read 
your magazine, but from now on I will be 
a constant reader of it. I should be 
ashamed, but I had never heard of it be- 
fore. I must be behind time. I will try to 
interest my friends in reading it. 

Manchester, N. H. Puiwip I. Farcanp 


Epitor: For a long time I have been a 
reader and admirer of America, and I feel 
that this fine weekly paper should be a 
“must” in every Catholic home. I am 
just a plain, everyday mother doing house- 
work, with eight children to raise, and 
America has been of great help to me on 
many occasions. 

Now, with three of my children mar- 
ried, I can see how a book made up of 
all the fine “Words” of Joseph A. Breig 
would be invaluable for Catholic fathers. 
A book like that would be a treasure for 
a young father raising a family, and 
would make a perfect Father’s Day gift. 

(Mrs.) D. Marcuison 

(Address withheld) 
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No excuse for steel strike 

By accepting, without reservations, the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s fact-finding board, the United 
Steelworkers of America has placed the responsibilty for 
a major strike in steel squarely on the industry. It was 
not easy for the union to accept the board’s rejection of 
a fourth-round wage increase, and it did so only with 
“profound regret.” Granted that it will be no easier for 
the industry to go along with the board’s decision on 
pension and social-insurance benefits, there would seem 
to be no other choice. The public, intensely interested 
in this dispute, as the Steelworkers had the good sense to 
realize, is persuaded that the board’s recommendations 
are just and impartial. It will judge harshly any refusal 
to accept them, at least as a basis for negotiations. The 
industry’s reluctance to accept the panel’s proposals is 
ostensibly based on “principle,” but the principle in- 
volved is the kind about which men of good will can 
reasonably differ. With the exception of Jones & Laugh- 
lin, which quickly agreed to the recommendations on 
pension and social-insurance benefits, the steel corpora- 
tions insist that the employes must share the cost of these 
programs. They allege, in the words of President Clar- 
ence B. Randall of Inland Steel, that “‘no man should be 
fully relieved by others of the duty of providing for his 
future and that of his family.” 


Pensions: who is to pay for them? 

One answer to this is obvious: the board’s proposal 
for industry-financed pension and social-insurance bene- 
fits does not “fully” relieve steelworkers of their obliga- 
tion to provide for the future. All of them now contri- 
bute to the Federal social-security system and no doubt 
many of them try, in one way or another, to lay aside 
something for a rainy day. They will continue to do so. 
Furthermore, it is possible to regard company-financed 
security plans as deferred wages, and thus under them 
the workers are making a contribution just as truly as 
if the company had raised wages several cents an hour 
and then deducted the pennies for social security. It 
should also be noted that many a management pension 
is financed solely by the company. Finally, before cer- 
tain of the steel companies—U. S. Steel, Bethlehem and 
Republic—take an adamantine stand on “principle,” they 
should recall that they are now contributing to a com- 
pany-financed security program for the employes in their 
“captive” coal mines. If this practice is revolutionary, as 
the U. S. Steel Corporation contends, then the revolution 
has already occurred. 


The loan to Tito 

On what grounds can the State Department justify the 
$20 million loan recently cleared through the Export- 
Import Bank at the request of Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito? 
One argument in favor of the loan is that Stalin’s enemies 
are our allies. Our purpose here is to sharpen the thorn 
in Stalin’s side. But what effect will this U.S. aid to 
Tito have on anti-communist resistance groups through- 
out the Balkans? What will be the effect on the German 
democrats, now trying to build a new state? An even 
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more sobering question is: what will Italian reaction be 
to our policy of strengthening the regime which presents 
the communist threat of aggression, in its most menacing 
shape, against the freedom of Italy? How safe will 
Trieste remain if we pursue a policy of building up Tito? 
It is true that the Marshall Plan, as originally proposed 
in June, 1947, was not directed against any people or any 
government. The only reason Yugoslavia did not share 
in its benefits was that Tito was dancing to the Comin- 
form tune and stayed out in order to follow the Stalinist 
line. It is also true, however, that the Marshall Plan, fol- 
lowing in the wake of the Truman Doctrine, was meant to 
aid the rebuilding of a free Europe. But Tito’s was the 
first regime outside of Russia to put on the trappings of 
all-out Marxism: suppression of civil liberties, religious 
persecution, collectivism, one-party rule by police meth- 
ods. Tito, in short, is a tyrant. 


State Department on the spot 

The only justification of the loan, then, is that of 
military, strategic expediency. Such expediency is not 
always an unworthy motive. In this case, it seems par- 
ticularly strong. The strategy seems to be to use Yugo- 
slavia as part of the Turkey-Greece-Italy military bastion 
to prevent Russia from gaining free access to the Medi- 
terranean. Further, whoever controls Yugoslavia controls 
the whole of the Balkan peninsula. Military expediency, 
however, always entails a “calculated risk.” The State 
Department should have lessened the risk by attaching 
hard-and-fast conditions to the loan. The Secretary of 
State put himself on the spot by his May 11 statement 
“explaining” our continued hostility to the Franco 
regime in Spain. He declared: “The fact of the matter 
is that a government was established in Spain which 
was patterned on the regimes in Italy and Germany and 
was, in fact, a fascist government and a dictatorship.” 
Well, Tito’s regime is modeled on the USSR and is, in 
fact, a communist government and a dictatorship, demon- 
strably far worse than Franco’s. We could not cooperate 
with Franco because, said Mr. Acheson, fundamental 
liberties are not properly protected in Spain. Are they 
under Tito? The necessary condition to any loan to Tito 
should have been nothing less than we demand of Spain— 
namely, the actual protection, under law, of the basic 
human freedoms and especially of religious liberty. The 
State Department is now choosing what it no doubt 
regards as the lesser of two evils. It had better not repeat 
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the mistake we made when we aided Russia on that score 
without getting definite commitments in return. The bur- 
den of proof now rests on Mr. Acheson. He is playing 
the dangerous game of strategic expediency which can 
easily backfire. We are justified in asking what safe- 
guards the Secretary of State intends to invoke to lessen 
this danger. 


Reflections on Peekskill 

The actual results of the veterans’ protest against the 
Robeson concerts at Peekskill on September 4 prove that 
the demonstration was ill-advised. The Communists were 
obviously looking for trouble in holding a second meet- 
ing after violence had occurred the week before. The 
marching lines of the veterans at the same time and place 
as the concert contributed their share in bringing to 
flame the smoldering anger of the townsfolk. The result 
was the violence both groups anticipated (Am. 9/17, pp. 
625, 630). No one gained by it save the Communists. In 
New York the scuffle was used in one more attempt to 
delay the Communists’ trial. In Peekskill harmful rumors 
of racial intimidation and discrimination were quickly 
spread. Some groups falsely thought to be communistic 
were threatened with boycott. Community dissensions 
arose and were cited by one veterans’ leader as the 
greatest evil caused by the disorders. At the leftist Con- 
tinental Congress for Peace, in Mexico City, Mrs. Paul 
Robeson took advantage of the incident to malign the 
United States for its treatment of Negroes, Jews, labor 
unions, Communists, Communist-sympathizers and 
“everybody who disagrees with the Government.” A 
change of tactics is called for in the protest of our 
veterans against communism. As at Peekskill, they have 
often been negative in their approach, merely protesting 
against the evil in their opponent. Meanwhile, by such 
recent decisions of veterans’ groups as would prevent an 
increase of immigration of DP’s and would demand econ- 
omically unbearable bonuses for themselves, they lay 
themselves open to charges that they are social-minded 
only in public protests, but self-centered and reactionary 
in their other policies. To do an effective job of opposing 
communism our veterans must get away from pressure 
for short-sighted gains and bring the weight of their num- 
bers to the support of necessary American economic and 
social reforms. Groups which are as large and influential 
as the veterans’ organizations have an obligation to learn 
wherein lies real political wisdom. 
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Another “battle for the streets” 

During two days of violence at the Wheatfield plant of 
Bell Aircraft Corporation, near Niagara Falls, at least 28 
persons were reported injured. The outbreaks occurred 
on September 7-8 as the result of a back-to-work move. 
ment in a strike which began on June 13. Local 501 of 
the Automobile Workers of America, CIO, to which 1,700 
of the 3,000 employes of the plant belong, demanded 
pension, a 10-cent hourly pay increase over the present 
$1.78 average, and insurance and vacation benefits. Vio. 
lence broke out when 500 union “demonstrators” an- 
swered a “call for action” to halt the back-to-work move- 
ment. The union “demonstrators” carried clubs, stones, 
bricks and ammonia as means of “dissuading” their fel- 
low workers from entering the plant. The sheriff had only 
fifty men on hand to keep the peace. Warrants were is- 
sued for the arrest of twenty-four members of the union. 
Quiet was restored when Governor Dewey stated that he 
was prepared to invoke, for the first time, his authority 
to order police forces from other jurisdictions in the 
State to send help to Wheatfield. When the Governor in- 
vited representatives of the local police and the union 
to Albany, Edward F. Gray, sub-regional director of the 
UAW-CIO, said he would go only if the “trumped-up ar- 
rests” of unionists were withdrawn. This attitude exempli- 
fies what Pope Pius had in mind on September 11 when, 
speaking of unions, he referred “to the temptation to 
misuse—we are speaking of the misuse and in no wise of 
the lawful use—of the power of organizations, a tempta- 
tion as questionable and dangerous as that of misusing 
the power of private capital.” Partly through the offices of 
Msgr. John P. Boland of the N. Y. State Mediation Board, 


negotiations for a peaceful settlement have been resumed. 


German Catholics and social justice 

Germany’s seventy-third Katolikentag—annual rally 
of German Catholics— was a “first” in more ways than 
one. The great gathering at Bochum in the Ruhr was the 
largest public demonstration that has taken place in 
Germany since the war. In all, 960,000 persons took part, 
and 600,000 were present at the concluding ceremonies 
on September 4. It was a “first” also in another sense. 
Never before in Germany’s history has a one-hundred- 
per-cent religious gathering issued such a ringing declara- 
tion of social principles. Stepping to the microphone just 
before the Holy Father’s radio address to the assembly, 
the Most Reverend Aloisius J. Muench, Apostolic Visitor 
for Germany, prepared the minds of the immense audi- 
ence by reminding them that the Pope’s whole heart was 
centered upon “social justice and social love in Christ.” 
The rally’s resolutions, read by Msgr. Hermann Joseph 
Schmitt, pointed to the “Third Way” that Christian social 
justice charts between the two extremes of ruthless eco- 
nomic liberalism and a regimented planned economy. The 
vast crowd roared applause at the following passage: 


We recognize the right of everybody engaged in an 
industry to share in deciding social, personnel and 
economic questions. The right to share in these deci- 
sions is one of the natural rights included in the 
divine order of justice, and should be as definitely 
asserted as the right of private property. 
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This is no mere form of speech. All participating 
here are determined to bring it into effect. We want 
to destroy proletarianism by sharing vital decisions. 

Labor’s right to a voice in “economic questions” involves 
an ambiguity dealt with by Father Masse in discussing 
Pope Pius XII’s address to employers (AM. 5/28/49). 
The social policy of West Germany’s new government, 
observes the Rheinische Post for September 5, was 
briefed at Bochum. A new and highly instructive chapter 
has been opened in the story of the Church’s dealing with 
the social and economic problems of the age. 


Religious freedom in China 

It is becoming trite to emphasize the distinction be- 
tween the communist concept and our own democratic 
idea of freedom. Since 1921 the Catholic missionaries 
have followed the fortunes of the “agrarian reformers” 
in China. They know them and have had no illusions as to 
the future of the missions under the regime of the “agra- 
rian reform.” In the current issue of Jesuit Missions, Rev. 
James F. Kearney, S. J., a veteran China missionary, 
gives a few interesting sidelights on how the communist 
regime “protects” freedom of religion. Though Red perse- 
cution has meant death for almost 100 missionaries since 
VJ Day, at present the policy of the regime is to fore- 
swear violent attacks on religion. The policy now is to 
wage a subtle war of nerves in an effort to get the mis- 
sionary to pack up and leave the country. The mission- 
aries are free to run their schools. The condition is that 
they double the pay of their lay teachers. Naturally they 
would be “enemies of the people” if they charged any tui- 
tion at all, much less doubled it to cope with the cor- 
responding rise in the teachers’ salaries. Forbidden to 
close the school for lack of funds, the missionaries are 
left only one source of revenue by the regime: to sell the 
mission property parcel by parcel to the Reds. Thus the 
missionary is forced to sit by and watch his school go 
piecemeal to the Communists. Where schools are allowed 
to function normally, they are forced to include in the 
curriculum a course of communist indoctrination. The 
Catholic University of Pekin was obliged to discontinue 
its courses in Ethics and Logic. The Reds have obligingly 
provided the substitute, “study clubs” in dialectical ma- 
terialism. You may run your university but you must 
teach the doctrine of Karl Marx. The mystery all along 
has not been whether the Communists are “agrarian 
reformers,” but why the question could ever have been 
raised by any sincere and informed person. 


For Christianity, Austria still a bastion 

One example of the heavy burden that occupation, and 
particularly Russian occupation, loads on the shoulders 
of Austria, is this. The Soviet Union is the largest land- 
owner in the country. Since the war’s end, Soviet troops 
have requisitioned 315,601 acres. The United States has 
requisitioned only 2,185 acres, Britain 1,835 and France 
854. Most of the agricultural output of the Russian-con- 
trolled land is lost to the Austrian people. Despite this 
and other road-blocks to a normal national life, Austria 
will go to the polls on October 9 for parliamentary elec- 


tions. Four million voters will be eligible, about a million 
more than in the elections of November, 1945. One of the 
great issues at stake, as it was in the recent German elec- 
tions, is the school problem. Of the two major parties, 
the Austrian People’s Party (Christian Democratic) ad- 
vocates the right of parents in the determination of educa- 
tion for their children; the Social Democratic Party 
(Socialist) favors a state monopoly which will assure 
“education for socialism.” The issue at stake, then, is 
one of Christian morality. Now, the Communist Party in 
Austria will poll not more than some ten per cent. The 
Soviets would therefore like to see the Socialists win, 
so that a totalitarian school system will be assured. Per- 
haps that is what Secretary of State Ferdinand Graf (a 
Christian Democrat) meant when he declared recently 
that the election must be absolutely free, that attempts by 
Russian commands in Lower Austria to censor election 
posters and speeches must be firmly opposed. Everyone 
must realize, he continued, that in the coming election the 
personal liberty and religious profession of every indi- 
vidual will be at stake. Thousands of refugees from East- 
ern European countries, who wander homelessly in Aus- 
tria today, are evidence of the fact that on Austria’s bor- 
ders there are countries in which religious convictions 
are no longer respected. If the Austrian vote will assure 
Christian education for the country, not all the embarrass- 
ments of Russian occupation will prevent Austria from 
continuing to be a Christian bastion facing communism. 


New statute for Jerusalem 

Of the 60 items on the agenda of the fourth regular 
session of the UN General Assembly which meets Sept. 
20 at Flushing Meadow, none will be more hotly debated 
than the report of the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion. The Jerusalem committee of the Commission, com- 
posed of the United States, France and Turkey, released 
its plan for an international regime for Jerusalem and 
sixty surrounding square miles on Sept. 13. It was 
promptly denounced by the Israeli Government. Abdul- 
lah, as usual, was discreetly silent. The proposed statute 
firmly fixes sovereignty over the whole Jerusalem area, 
including Bethlehem, in the hands of the United Nations, 
and places it under the control of a UN Commissioner. 
Powers not reserved to the Commissioner are delegated 
to the Arabs in the Old City and to the Israeli in the 
New. Both cities are to be demilitarized, but provision 
is made for adequate policing. We believe that Christians 
the world over will be gratified by the Conciliation Com- 
mission’s obvious concern for the safety and free func- 
tioning of the Holy Places. Their protection would be 
the responsibility of the Commissioner, who would be 
authorized to enlist a guard force for that purpose. 
Coupled with the demilitarization of both cities, this 
provision should go far toward creating that “environ- 
ment” which the Vatican radio called for recently, “which 
does not keep away pilgrims through fear of disorder.” 
As far as we can judge from press reports, the proposed 
statute seems to approach that “genuine internationaliza- 
tion” which the same Vatican voice asked for. The 
Israeli UN delegation may be expected to oppose the 
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UN’s retention of sovereignty over Jerusalem. The pro- 
tection of Christian rights in Jerusalem, which, after all, 
are sacredly sovereign too, requires that retention. Will 
the UN accept the report of its own Commission? The 
Soviet delegation will probably support the Israeli posi- 
tion in return for commercial concessions. Will the 
British, in line with their new policy of conciliating the 
Israeli Government, oppose Christian interests in Jeru- 
salem? And will the American delegation yield to the 
pressures that are already building? In the eyes of mil- 
lions of concerned Christians throughout the world, UN 
prestige will be at stake when the fate of the Holy Places 
is decided at Flushing Meadow. 


School population 

When all of the figures are in, the 1949-50 elementary 
and high school enrollment in the country should total 
29,908,500, according to estimates of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Both this figure and the 843,500 increase it 
represents over last year’s figures set a new record. The 
increase is expected to reach 580,000 in elementary, and 
263,000 in high schools. The report states that public- 
school systems will have enrolled 252,000 of the new 
high-schoolers and 550,000 of the increased population in 
the grades. Although Dr. Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, said “American education faces 
its most critical year in 1949-50,” the picture is not so 
bad as previous forecasts predicted. Some superinten- 
dents, in areas where foresight has been exercised, have 
already reported “situation better than last year,” “hope- 
ful that needs have been met,” “excellent condition.” Un- 
doubtedly there will be instances of overcrowded rooms 
and teacherless classes. These will appear mainly where 
building pregrams did not start soon enough, where 
school budgets were not increased or where teacher sal- 
aries were not raised. The NEA reported that 17,000 
prospective elementary-school teachers graduated from 
colleges this year, enough to take care of even the huge 
elementary-school augment if they could be properly 
placed. About 10 per cent of the total enrollment referred 
to above will be in Catholic schools, 2,469,000 on the 
elementary level and 498,000 in the high schools. 


Fordham treats her teachers 

Fordham University has been playing host to her own 
lay teaching staff. On the September 9 weekend, sixty 
young men and women of the faculty staff were treated 
to a three-day retreat at the expense of the university. 
Reverend William Lynch, S.J., directed the retreat in 
historic old St. John’s College Chapel, built by the Rev- 
erend J. Roosevelt Bayley in 1845. Father Bayley later 
became Bishop of Baltimore. He was a first cousin of 
James Roosevelt, father of the late Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, and a nephew to Mother Seton, who was foundress of 
the Sisters of Charity in the United States. Other col- 
leges in the U. S. no doubt provide similar retreat facil- 
ities for their lay teaching staffs. Fordham, however, 
seems to have set a splendid example by opening up her 
boarding facilities to the men and by standing all the ex- 
penses of the retreat. 
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Modern art: muddled perhaps, not Marxist 

It’s not only the frequenters of places like New York's 
Museum of Modern Art who are puzzled by the four. 
eyed ladies, the square fish, the hugger-mugger of rhom. 
boids, triangles and trapezoids of modern art. Popular 
magazines like Life have introduced millions of solid 
U. S. citizens to the mystery, and by and large the popu- 
lar verdict is that modern art is nonsense, decadent, 
specious, unreal, unintelligent, etc., etc. It’s understand. 
able that many people do think that way. Now, however, 
our undercover man in the art galleries tells us the charge 
is being whispered (and may soon swell to a roar to 
attract the attention of the Un-American Activities Com. 
mittee) that modern art is communistic. Well, whatever 
it is, it is not that. For one thing, modern art is too in- 
dividualistic. In fact, it is so subjective that it runs into 
the danger of the heresy of utter isolationism. This is 
pointed out in “The Dilemma of the Modern Artist” (see 
p. 669 of this issue). Communist art, if there were such 
a thing in America, would be anything but individualis- 
tic; it would be subordinated to the party, to the mes- 
sage, to the praise of collectivism. Those who accuse 
modern art of being communistic are perhaps only saying 
that, because they don’t understand it, it must be sub- 
versive. To see communism everywhere is to run the risk 
of confusing observers until they will not be able to see 
communism anywhere, 


Ingrid the forgotten 

Once more the canonization of St. Ingrid of Sweden— 
the uncanonized and forgotten saint—is under considera- 
tion. The name Ingrid is plenty familiar to all of us, for 
obvious reasons; few, however, have heard of the won- 
derful gracious lady who bore that name nearly seven 
hundred years ago, and was venerated as a saint by a 
whole nation during her lifetime and immediately after 
her death. She and her companions were the first women 
to wear the Dominican habit in Sweden, and the King 
himself was present when she founded the Priory of Skan- 
ninge in 1281. Yet the first record of any steps toward 
her canonization occurs 125 years after her death. It 
failed, and in subsequent centuries—1417, 1499, 1507 
and finally in 1597—steps were again taken but they led 
to no conclusion. The 1597 effort was swept aside by the 
Reformation, which destroyed her convent in 1600, with 
all relics and traces of her saintly life. This strange his- 
tory is told under the title: “Ingrid—Saint of Oblivion,” 
by Frederick Hinnebusch, O.P., in the 1949 issue of St. 
Ansgar’s Bulletin, official annual of St. Ansgar’s Scandi- 
navian Catholic League. Individual copies of the Bulletin 
may be obtained gratis by writing to the President of 
the League, Mr. Viggo F. Rambusch, 40 West 13th Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. This year’s issue carries a wealth of 
information about the progress of the Church in Den- 
mark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden, with reports 
on the work of the League in New York, North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska and elsewhere. 
It is a reminder that the old faith of Scandinavia is rapid- 
ly rising from the obscurity that has shrouded its glow 
for so many years. 
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Next weekend into Sioux City, Ia., will move a host of 
men bearing such assorted paraphernalia as ouija boards, 
zodiac charts, compasses, aids to magic, perhaps an 
abacus or two. They will be Republicans bent on devis- 
ing and bequeathing a farm program to their party for 
use in the 1950 congressional elections. It is a meeting 
of more than passing importance because the election 
next year could swing on the farm vote. That vote had 
a good deal to do with electing President Truman in 
1948, and the Republicans fear a wondrous new Demo- 
cratic thing heralded as the Brannan Plan. 

The fact is that fourteen long months before the polls 
open, politics is burgeoning all over the landscape. Presi- 
dent Truman lay about him mightily in forceful political 
appeals to farm and labor groups on Labor Day. Senator 
Taft has begun a forks-of-the-creek swing through Ohio. 
The Democrats are unveiling Vice-President Barkley and 
four Cabinet members in an approaching San Francisco 
meeting. In the Congress every move made by both 
parties is pegged to votes in 1950. 

But it’s the farm issue that finds the GOP in a be 
wildered state. It never really has recovered from the 
shock of losing States like Wisconsin and Iowa in 1948. 
Now, most Republican leaders abhor the Brannan Plan 
but when they sound off it’s in a whisper. Not many 
will denounce it openly because they fear it politically. 
It promises happy days to both farmers and consumers 
and—though nobody even in the Truman Administra- 
tion has estimated its over-all cost—that’s a dish that’s 
hard to beat. In broad strategy, Democratic leaders 
figure they’ve got labor in the big cities with them; the 
task is to keep the farmers on their side. They think 
the Brannan Plan politically is just what the doctor 
ordered. So the Republicans are out to make a big 
affair of the Sioux City meeting and will try to come up 
with an attractive package of their own. 

As of today, you can find plenty of so-called expert 
opinion here that Mr. Truman is every bit as strong today 
as he was at his last election, that perhaps his stubborn 
battle for his program in Congress has made him even 
stronger. But historically in recent years the Democrats 
never have done as well in off-presidential years as in 
presidential elections. They know they have a special job 
to do next year in getting out their vote. That’s the 
theory of the party’s new national chairman, William M. 
Boyle, Jr.—that there are more Democrats than Repub- 
licans and that they generally can win elections if they 
turn out and go to the polls. 

All this session the Democrats nominally have had a 
90-vote margin in the House, yet the Administration’s 
leaders have had tough slogging every foot of the way. 
If they increase this edge it will have to be done in the 
farm belt. It will take some doing, even with the Brannan 
Pian. } CHARLES LUCEY 


We cull some fine Christian sentiments from a statement 
by the Dutch Reformed Churches in Séuth Africa, issued 
recently in Johannesburg. The occasion was the marriage 
of Ruth Williams, an English girl, to Seretse Khama, 
chief-designate of the Bamangwato tribe. Voicing their 
concern at the marriage, the Churches went on to say: 
We also express our disapprobation of the doctrine 
of equality between white and non-white, because it 
is calculated to destroy race purity and to promote 
the downfall of Christian civilization in South 
Africa... . 
Because the white race is the torch-bearer of Chris- 
tian culture and civilization and is called upon to 
maintain the highest peak of purity and effectiveness 
in the service of religion, morality, science and art, 
we welcome the steps that have been taken by the 
state to prohibit marriages between white and non- 
white. 
We are reminded that almost a year ago (10/16/48) Un- 
derscorings carried a quotation from the Catholic Bishop 
of Capetown, Most Rev. Francis Hennemann: 

Christian civilization, we are asked to believe, is the 

same thing as white civilization. The truth is that 

there is no such thing as a white [Christian] civiliza- 

tion. If it is white exclusively, it is not Christian, and 

if it is Christian it is not white. 
> The Confraternity of the Precious Blood is continuing 
its series of pocket-size books designed to promote Chris- 
tian doctrine and piety. The latest is Christ in the Gospel, 
a life of Christ made up of selections from the four gos- 
pels woven into a consecutive story. It is divided up into 
daily readings, and furnished with topics for study and 
meditation. The Confraternity’s address: 5300 Fort Ham- 
ilton Parkway, Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
> Catholic Scholarships for Negroes, Inc., started very 
modestly a few years ago, is now assisting eleven men 
and fifteen women in Catholic colleges, both in under- 
graduate and graduate work. It operates under the patron- 
age of Archbishop Cushing of Boston, and has received 
warm ecclesiastical endorsement in both North and South. 
Applications for scholarships (the standard is quite high) 
and/or donations to the fund should be sent to 216 Cen- 
tral Street, Springfield 5, Mass. 
>» The University of Detroit has divided the functions of 
president and religious superior with the appointment of 
Rev. Celestin J. Steiner, S.J., former president of Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, as president, and Rev. John F. 
Quinn, S.J., former dean of Arts and Science, as rector. 
> The Catholic Interracial Council, New York City, an- 
nounced on September 8 that M. C. Clarke, of Cleveland, 
and Prof. John J. O’Connor, of Georgetown University, 
would receive the 1949 James J. Hoey Award for Inter- 
racial Justice. Mr. Clarke is president of the Dunbar Life 
Insurance Company of Cleveland. Dr. O’Connor is execu- 
tive secretary of the Catholic Interracial Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C. C. K. 
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Good will brings results 


To a world used to interminable and inconclusive diplo- 
matic negotiations, the agreement reached by the govern- 
ments of the United States, Great Britain and Canada 
looking to a solution of Britain’s “dollar crisis” (Am. 
9/10/49, p. 589) should bring a measure of relief and 
confidence. 

Within seven days, September 6-12, the conferees were 
able to reach a meeting of minds on ten “emergency 
steps.” These measures promise “no permanent solution 
to the problem,” as the communiqué issued on September 
12 frankly admits. In some respects they do little more 
than specify the dead-end avenues of trade that must be 
opened up. At least we understand much better exactly 
where the trouble lies. 

As the greatest creditor nation in the world, the United 
States entered the conference with a heavy responsibility. 
For reasons too varied and complex to recall, we are to- 
day fabulously wealthy, and the rest of the world is rela- 
tively poor. The generous and sympathetic spirit of 
cooperation we displayed in Washington befitted our 
economic preeminence. 

We have agreed, for example, to allow Britain greater 
freedom to use ERP dollars to buy wheat and flour from 
Canada instead of from us. Our own 1949 wheat crop 
runs to 1.4 billion bushels, of which we cannot consume 
even half. We are therefore sacrificing our wheat exports 
to let Britain buy where she will not have to use dollars. 
We have also agreed to “review” our stockpiling program 
to see how much tin and natural rubber we can purchase 
from sterling areas, at the sacrifice of our synthetic- 
rubber industry. We have promised to liberalize our 
tariff policy—on textiles, for example—because “high 
tariffs are clearly inconsistent with the position of credi- 
tor nations.” People abroad cannot buy from us in dol- 
lars unless we buy from them in dollars. 

Great Britain has also agreed to face the music. She 
will provide to her exporters to dollar areas “appropriate 
incentives” to make the extra effort required to compete 
with American producers. This means that the Labor 
Government must put more emphasis on competition and 
less on allocation of goods in a strictly “planned” econ- 
omy. Britain has also agreed to make “a vigorous attack 
on production costs.” Since wages form a large part of 
such costs, the Labor Government must undertake to see 
to it that British labor produces efficiently at wage-rates 
that will enable British industry to compete abroad. It 
also means that British industry must adopt more efficient 
methods of production and of merchandising its products 
according to American standards. Finally, Sir Stafford 
Cripps made no secret of the necessity of even greater 
“austerity” if his country is to reduce its purchases from 
dollar areas. 

Some of the “emergency steps” cannot be implemented 
without overcoming very serious obstacles and without 
entailing “sacrifices for everyone concerned.” Those 
dealing with petroleum and with overseas investments, 
both public and private, from North America, come un- 
der this head. Tripartite working committees will be set 
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up to carry on the “strenuous and sustained effort” re. 
quired to alleviate the constrictions where they hurt 
the most. 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer is confident, 
nevertheless, that Britain’s dollar reserves have been 
brought into “a manageable condition.” Whether they 
are actually managed well enough to stave off his coun- 
try’s bankruptcy will depend on the way in which all 
governments and peoples concerned carry out the spirit 
of the Washington meeting. 


Opening the gates 


On Christmas Eve in the soft glow of a hundred thousand 
candles held in the hands of the hushed throng of pilgrims 
massed in St. Peter’s Square, the Holy Father will strike 
with a silver hammer on the sealed door of the basilica. 
At the words “Open up the Gates, for the Lord is with 
us” the Holy Door will slip to one side. The Pope will 
pass through the portal while the bells of Rome and the 
guns of San Angelo will boom out a joyous welcome to 
the Holy Year of Jubilee, 1950. Open, too, at the word 
of the Vicar of Christ, will be the spiritual treasury of 
the accumulated merits gathered from the sufferings of 
the Saviour, the devotion of His Mother, the witness of 
His martyrs, the loyalty of His confessors. 

“The sanctification of souls by means of prayer and 
penance and unswerving loyalty to Christ and the 
Church” is the principle aim of the Holy Year, in the 
words of the Holy Father. To attain that goal, to en- 
courage pilgrims to visit the Holy City, the Holy Father, 
using the power given him by Christ to “loose upon 
earth,” grants rich indulgences. Indulgences are pardons, 
partial or complete, of the punishment to be endured in 
time for forgiven sins. For even after the offense of sin 
has been forgiven, there remains a penalty to be expiated 
in penance or remitted by indulgence. To avail oneself 
of this pardon of punishment, which the Church is em- 
powered to impart from the treasury of merits, the 
penitent must hate all his sins, must be in the state of 
grace, must fulfill set conditions. Indulgences are not 
remissions of sin, much less licenses to commit future 
sins. They are, to use modern terms, applications by the 
Church to the credit of the contrite, forgiven sinner from 
the bank of merits won by others. 

Osservatore Romano summarized those conditions on 
September 10. They follow closely the regulations laid 
down by Pope Benedict XIV for the Holy Year of 1750. 
Many familiar indulgences for the living are being 
suspended in 1950. They are being suspended in other 
parts of the world to induce pilgrims to go to the Holy 
City. The indulgences for the dead and the dying are 
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indulgences for the living. 

In 1925 the plenary indulgences of the Jubilee were 
made available, under conditions laid down by the local 
bishop, to cloistered nuns, invalids, working people and 
others unable to travel to Rome. This year the Holy 
Father is mindful of the persecuted Catholics behind the 
Iron Curtain. Knowing how their movements are con- 
trolled by governments intent on smothering religion, the 
Pope has exempted them from the need of journeying to 
Rome. For them the gate of God’s Mercy at least is open. 


Good Friday in Czechoslovakia 


At Zvolen in Czechoslovakia recently, with British-made 
Spitfires roaring overhead and American-built, para- 
trooper-filled General Motors trucks roaring past, Presi- 
dent Klement Gottwald reviewed the growing military 
might of his nation. Against this background of power, 
Gottwald promised to control the political machinations 
of the imperialist Catholic Church. 

At the theological school of historic Charles University 
in Prague, Bolus Cernocky, an excommunicated priest, 
began his lecture to the assembled Catholic seminarians. 
They had been ordered to attend this compulsory course 
in “social progress” by Zdenek Nejedly, Minister of 
Education, who has proclaimed: “Every subject must fol- 
low the theory of Marx-Leninism and it must be the 
main subject taught in the schools.” Disagreement with 
the seminary lecturer would be punishable by law, the 
Government decreed; failure of the course would involve 
dismissal from the seminary. The lecturer’s ingenious 
thesis that one could be a good Catholic and a good Com- 
munist was too ludicrous to endure. The seminarians 
walked out. On direct orders from Archbishop Beran 
they now unprotestingly drowse through tedious talks on 
the nature of a People’s democracy, on creative effort in 
the five-year plan, on capitalism and the socialist order. 

In this same hall on March 15, 1939 earlier seminari- 
ans had listened to a small, delicate-featured man with 
flashing black eyes. The speaker was their Rector, lectur- 
ing on pastoral theology, the spiritual guidance of souls. 
Outside, the jack-boot tread of German troops was stamp- 
ing out the life of the republic. “May I remind you,” 
the professor said as he closed the lecture, “Nazism is 
the doctrine of anti-Christ.” He strode from the hall and 
was promptly taken by the waiting SS guards to Dachau. 
His name was Father Joseph Beran. 

At the early Mass on Sunday, September 4, in St. Vitus 
Cathedral a tall young priest entered the pulpit to read 
a message from Archbishop Beran. “We are small and 
powerless in the midst of demoniac Satanism,” the Arch- 
bishop confessed, urging prayers to the heart of Mary to 
strengthen faith and increase love. The message was 
somehow smuggled past the lynx-eyed vigilance of Dr. 
Miroslav Houska, a lay government functionary who has 
taken over the Archbishop’s office from which he issues, 
on diocesan letterheads, changes of the clergy and canon- 
ical dispensations. He is “actually performing the duties 
of the Archbishop,” Beran complained in a new protest 


to the Government from the room in his residence 
guarded by the secret police. 

The clergy of Czechoslovakia have signed a declaration 
that they will not accept Minister of Justice Alexei 
Cepicka’s new church law which reduces the Church to 
the status of a government civil-service bureau. Already 
it has been declared illegal for bishops to issue pastoral 
letters, unless cleared by the Ministry of Information. II- 
legal, too, are all meetings and consultation of the clergy 
held without government permit. Imposition of excom- 
munication is “treason.” Father Alois Fajstl was given 
eight years in jail last month for taking the Vatican 
decree seriously. The new law confiscates all church prop- 
erty, makes the appointment of all clerics (from among 
those “politically reliable”) the function of the state and 
gives Mr. Nejedly’s Ministry of Education complete con- 
trol of church management. The bribe of handsome sal- 
aries—while wages for workers in state factories and so- 
cial-security benefits are being cut—did not shake the 
loyalty of the priests. They termed it an effort “to bring 
the spiritual mission of the Church into complete depen- 
dence on political agencies and interests.” 

Can the Church live at peace with such a regime? On 
September 12 the bishops made public their offer to re- 
open negotiations with the Government if the campaign 
to destroy the Church were stopped. On the same day it 
was revealed that Czechoslovakia’s second ranking pre- 
late, Archbishop Josef Karel Matocha of Olomuc, is be- 
ing guarded by the secret police. The clergy are pre- 
pared to take the following loyalty oath: 

I hereby promise as a faithful citizen to remain 

loyal to the Republic of Czechoslovakia; to under- 

take nothing that would be against its interests, 
security and sovereignty. Faithfully I shall fulfill my 
duties as a priest and shall do my best to take an 
active part in all reconstruction efforts aiming to 
achieve the greatest prosperity of all Czechs and 

Slovaks. 

But that pledge is not enough for a government deter- 
mined to make all religion an instrument of political 
policy. On September 2 the Czech regime announced it 
was shifting ten religious holidays, including Good Fri- 
day, to Sunday “in the economic interests of the state.” 
Every day is Good Friday for the hapless people of 
Czechoslovakia. 


The social robot 


The world’s fastest robot brain, a gigantic calculating 
machine known as the selective-sequence calculator has 
been developed by the International Business Machines 
Corporation. The machine multiplies two fourteen-digit 
numbers in a fiftieth of a second, and has a “memory” 
capacity of nearly 500,000 digits. 

So marvelous are the possibilities of these machines— 
or the art of “cybernetics” which governs them—that 
imagination runs into nightmares. Speculative minds have 
conceived the notion of an electronic or atomic device 
which could duplicate pretty nearly any human function, 
and be used to dominate not only our private but even 
our social lives. The machine would take over many of 
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the functions of government. It would select personnel 
for employment, hire and fire, conduct health examina- 
tions, distribute welfare benefits and elaborate our de- 
fense program. The speculations are fantastic, but some- 
times fantastic speculations give rise to more serious re- 
flection. 

Such reflection took place at the tenth annual meeting 
of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 
September 6-9, at Columbia University. To those who 
were disquieted over the possibility of a mechanically 
governed society, the president of the conference showed 
that the most marvelous device your imagination can 
think up remains always a mere instrument of man. If 
such an electronic horror is lurking around the corner, 
it is still merely a man-made and man-controlled instru- 
ment. The real nightmare is what may take place within 
the mind and soul of man himself when he loses his moral 
sense and no longer recognizes a Supreme Being to whom 
human creatures are accountable for all their actions. 

Lincoln Reis, professor of philosophy at Bard College, 
pointed out to the members of the conference wherein lay 
the actual threat to freedom and democracy today. It is 
the “primacy of the collective social,” which forms a 
“closed system .. . making for a most rigid and exclusive 
orthodoxy in which the processes consequent upon a di- 
vision of labor have become the key terms in a system 
of man.” In this system, the functions which individuals 
perform in and for society are alone important. Their 
individual personalities cease to have any importance at 
all. Remarked Dr. Reis: 

If we are prepared to accept the first step in this sys- 

tem, then let us face the consequences: that if the 

individual is to be the plastic particle . . . there 

can be ultimately no real force or sense to either a 

general bill of rights, constitution, or even, alas, the 

most minor legal safeguards. 


One of the most outstanding fruits of the conference’s 
many meetings has been the growth of understanding that 
human society cannot be abandoned to impersonal forces. 
What Reis calls “the collective social” can never be al- 
lowed to become man’s master. 

The study of social techniques, so marvelously devel- 
oped by the social experts, leads infallibly to the problem 
of social motivation. Who is to control these techniques? 
For what ultimate purpose are they to be used? What 
motive lies behind all this brilliant elaboration of social 
technology which resembles a machine in the complexity 
and interaction of its many parts? 

Each year, at the meetings of the conference, the an- 
swer to this question has been given with increasing 
clarity. Man must look to God, to His unchanging law 
and His changeless love, for society’s final motivation. 
The fascinating wonders of the electronic machine simply 
point to our need to re-emphasize, both in clear exposi- 
tion addressed to modern minds and in convincing pro- 
grams of social action addressed to contemporary needs, 
that God’s love and God’s law must be the ultimate guide 
to an ordered human society. If we fail in this, we may 
find that a system of social engineering, more formidable 
than any electronic machine, has taken us in charge. 
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Foley Square capers 


By this time, the Communist leaders on trial in New York 
City have tried about every trick to forestall prosecution 
except poisoning the jury. The communist treadmill has 
already succeeded in eliminating one juryman. Three al. 
ternates remain. If the Communist leaders can get four 
more jurors out of the way, there won’t be enough left 
on the panel to render a verdict. 

Fortunately, their most recent attempt to eliminate a 
juryman boomeranged. The juryman in question is Rus. 
sell Janney, a theatrical producer and the author of a 
best-seller, The Miracle of the Bells. A would-be song. 
and-dance girl began to turn up for interviews at Jan. 
ney’s office. Only she preferred to talk about politics 
rather than footlights. And, what’s more, she kept a diary 
that contained all sorts of bad things which Janney was 
supposed to have said about communism. Her own rec- 
ord shows that she is a fanatical Progressive Party 
worker. 

Somebody should have told the little Wallaceite that 
excessive zeal in the cause can get one into trouble—in 
this case, with the FBI. The G-men want to know just 
what she meant when she suggested to juryman Janney 
that he do the democratic thing, and why she had to start 
long discussions with a member of the jury on the sub- 
ject of Marxism. Before this case is ended, Carol Nathan- 
son may wish she had stuck to ballet. 

For over eight months, the Communist leaders have 
been persecuting the jury with a Marxist version of the 
Chinese water torture. They, and their defense lawyers, 
steadily keep Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist ideology dripping 
into the ears of the jury, apparently with the hope that 
the jury will go mad and not be able to reach a verdict. 
Close observers of the jury, however, believe that at least 
some of its members have acquired a notable numbness 
to pain. Some of them quietly go to sleep, while one or 
other remains awake only to grin. The defense is trying 
to bore the jurymen out of their wits. 

Outside the Federal Courthouse on Foley Square, the 
Communist organizers daily assemble as queer a lot as 
you would ever want to see. In the small park to which 
they are confined, they go around and around in some 
sort of Marxist dialectical circle, shouting their “progres- 
sive people’s” slogans against Judge Medina, District At- 
torney McGohey and the United States in general. 

At the trial, whenever Judge Medina orders the defense 
lawyers to put an end to another clowning act, you can 
hear the Party faithful around the courtroom mutter: 
“And they call this democracy!” How long these antics 
will continue is anybody’s guess. 

Whatever else may come of the Communists’ trial, it 
has afforded newspapers, magazines and the radio a 
wonderful opportunity to engage in an important field 
of adult education. Too few Americans clearly understood 
what sort of creatures the Party-liners are. For a long 
time now, the trial in Foley Square has provided excel- 
lent close-ups of how addiction to Stalinist ideology can 
impair the traits of normal humanity in its victims. The 
Comrades are to be thanked for their demonstration. 
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Japan’s Red typhoon 





Richard L-G. Deverall 





Ir IS SAID that the fatalistic trait of the Japanese 
character runs deep because for centuries typhoons have 
raged across their land, destroying homes and crops and 
lives. When the typhoon has passed, the survivors rebuild 
their houses in the very same spot and life goes on in 
expectation of the next typhoon. 

The machinations of the Japan Communist Party have 
been accepted in almost the same manner. Say the 
Japanese to communist subversion: “I am sorry. It 
cannot be helped . . . It is fate!” 

During the past several months, a Red typhoon has 
swept MacArthur’s Japan, the severest yet in the history 
of the Occupation. It has long been brewing, as we 
noted in a previous article, “Storm Signals Over Japan” 
(Am. 3/12/49). The latest typhoon has begun to sub- 
side, but it serves warning of a possible Red upheaval 
to come in the not-too-distant future. 

The current situation must be seen in the light of the 
political set-up in Japan, not only under the Occupa- 
tion, but within the framework of the international cold 
war, the communization of China, and the near-collapse 
of the American-encouraged zone of South Korea. 

During my three years in Japan I sat in Japanese tea- 
rooms all over the island and listened and talked to 
representative Japanese. It was notable that they never 
talked politics—exceptionally notable. When asked about 
the present Premier, Shigeru Yoshida, the reply was al- 
most always: “No good. King of the black marketeers.” 
When asked about the Communist Party, the reply was in- 
evitably: “Cats-paw "of the Soviets. Very bad. Red 
Fascists!” And when pressed as to what should be done 
by the people about one or both of these representatives 
of the extreme Right and the extreme Left, the closing 
comment was inevitably: “I am a simple Japanese. Noth- 
ing can be done. It is fate!” 

The average Japanese farmer or worker is anti-Soviet 
and pro-American. On the whole, the Japanese are 
simple, hard-working, good, morally clean little people 
who have an intense loyalty to their family and a sturdy 
independence that resents any attempt at dictatorship. 
Yet when dictatorship arrives, as under Tojo, “it can’t 
be helped.” In pre-war days, when the elections of 1937 
were held, the militarists were riding hard and high for 
a smashing victory at the polls. The Japanese rank-and- 
file voted against them, returned a record number of 
Diet members for the left-wingish Social Masses Party. 
Despite this mandate of the common man, the militar- 
ists a few months later precipitated the Marco Polo 
Bridge incident which in turn touched off the Pacific 
War. The Japanese people accepted the outright viola- 
tion of their will, bowed their heads, and murmured “It 
cannot be helped.” 


With China tottering and Korea in turmoil, what is 
the outlook in the Orient as regards Japan? Mr. Dever- 
all, former Chief of Labor Education in Occupied 
Japan, now in Bombay, brings his account of the battle 
between Red and democratic forces for leadership of 
Japanese labor (see AM. 3/12/49) up to date. 


THE PaRTIES AND THEIR PROGRAMS 

Three major forces are today striving to win the al- 
legiance of Japan’s voters. One, the so-called Democratic- 
Liberal Party under Premier Yoshida, has given many 
indications that it is neither liberal nor democratic. Be- 
hind this party stand the black marketeers, many large 
industrialists and the old group of Japanese purgees and 
bureaucrats who want to take a “positive” policy in 
restoring public peace in Japan, i.e., bureaucratic regi- 
mentation of the common man of Nippon. At the other 
end is the Japanese Communist Party, a well-financed, 
propaganda-wise group that polled 3 million votes in the 
January, 1949 elections. The Party is composed of re- 
leased communist prisoners, returnees from the Soviet 
Union and Red China, and the postwar young Com- 
munist who generally was up to his neck in pro-militarist 
activities until the surrender. The core of the Com- 
munist Party is found in the Youth Action Corps, young 
communist terrorists operating withim the trade unions, 
cultural societies, educational and other organizations in 
and out of government. 

Between these extremes stand the Social Democratic 
Party and the Christian element of Japan. The Social 
Democrats are headed by Japanese gentlemen who are 
frequently Christians. They are men of reason and in- 
telligence, and are devoted to reform through parliamen- 


"tary action. The Christian element is a tiny one which, 


politically speaking, has little influence on the course of 
Japanese politics. If the Social Democrats could develop 
a strong, positive program, I am sure the leadership in 
Japan would pass to them. If the Christians, however, 
were to organize a strong, aggressive, positive program 
of social action, they would represent one of the few 
forces which could prove that the Communists are really 
reactionaries seeking to enslave the body and soul of man 
through the ideological imperialism of Josef Stalin. 

The development of the past three years, however, has 
seen a sharpening in the right-left split. In this lies the 
greatest danger. 

Two years ago Japan’s Communists mounted a pro- 
gram of “National Communism” which is anti-white, pro- 
Soviet, anti-Occupation, anti-American and thoroughly 
racist. The Communist Party of Japan is the nationalist 
successor of Hideki Tojo, and it is by this notable char- 
acteristic that Japanese communism is a terrible menace 
to Japan’s democracy. For the Communist of present-day 
Japan is a violent nationalist dedicated to the same tech- 
nique and the same aims as the Young Officer clique of 
the Japanese Army—“Dictatorship of the proletariat 
under the Emperor.” 

In the past few months Japan has seen a series of 
riots, disorders, sabotage, train wrecks, a_ political 
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assassination and open defiance of the Allied Occupation. 
The concurrent return from Siberia of well-indoctrinated 
Japanese ex-soldiers, plus powerful communist broad- 
casts to Japan from Red China, aid in intensifying the 
Red ferment in Japan. 


BACKGROUND OF PRESENT SITUATION 


The immediate cause of this current Red Typhoon can 
be found in a very complex series of circumstances. Basic 
to an understanding of the present disorders are the 
objectives of the Right and the Left. 

The Japanese Right has been content to let the com- 
munist menace grow, for it has proved an excellent 
bargaining point in winning increased shipments of food 
from America, increased subsidization of Japan by 
America, and increased power for the entrenched bureau- 
cratic clique. The Right has been playing the communist 
menace as its pawn in the struggle for power. 

The Communists, on the other hand, have preached 
revolution, although I am certain they know full well 
that Douglas MacArthur will permit no revolution by 
force in Japan. Communist tactics, however, consist in 
the creation of solid cadres of well-disciplined communist 
workers—especially youngsters—who can give the Occu- 
pation a hard time and, when MacArthur leaves, seize 
power. If the Occupation remains, the same tactics will 

possibly build up sufficient voting strength for the Com- 
munists to permit a take-over by parliamentary means. 
Skill has been required, for the Communist Party knows 
that the hatred of the Japanese for the Soviet Union is 
deep and lasting, buried in Japan’s history. Party 
sympathizers have had to build up incident after incident, 
riot after riot, in a carefully calculated plan both to turn 


Japanese Youth against the Occupying Power, and to _ 


blend their sympathies with the aspirations of the Red 
Chinese and the Soviets. 

In the present situation, the immediate cause of the 
current labor disorders was passage by the Diet of a bill 
calling for the elimination of pay-roll padding in the 
government services, such as railroads and communica- 
tions. To implement the order, various cities tightened 
up on their police regulations to prevent mass intimida- 
tion and hastily-arranged parades that could end in riots, 
and the Japanese Ministry of Labor finally cracked down 
on the notorious abuse of employer financing of the trade 
unions—one of the most fruitful sources of revenue for 
the Japanese Communist Party. 

During early June, some of the street-car workers in 
Tokyo went out on a wildcat strike protesting the police 
ordinances. Note well that wildcat strike in Japanese, 
Yamaneko, means “mountain cat” strike; or, in com- 
munist parlance, guerrilla warfare. The City Hall in 
Tokyo was invaded by the wildcatters and supporting 
Communists, a worker was killed, and the left-wing press 
screamed that the “martyr” had been thrown out of a 
third-floor window. 

As the payroll-padding elimination loomed a few days 
later, the Tokyo-Yokohama area enjoyed another wildcat 
strike, this time by government railroad workers. Traffic 
for a million persons was reported to be “in a state of 
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semi-paralysis.” In Yokohama, the communist workers 
even tied up Occupation trains, defying the direct orders 
of the Allied Forces. When the Government attempted to 
move a car for the Occupation, fifty conductors staged a 
sit-down strike on the tracks. 

Meanwhile, in Tokyo, former FBI-agent Robert T. 
Amis, Acting Chief of MacArthur’s Labor Division, de. 
manded that the wildcatting workers return to their jobs, 
Amis could find scant consolation in the two Japanese 
who climbed a smokestack near the Tokyo Central Station 
to scream “communist saboteur” at the striking railmen, 

A week later, in Hiroshima, workers in control of a 
local steel plant resisted ejection by the police, precipi- 
tated a riot. Later, four thousand workers applauded a 
pep-talk by Makoto Kan of the Japanese communist- 
dominated NCIU, surround. 
ed the court house, shouted, 
sang the Internationale. At 
Wakamatsu, where the work- 
ers had held company repre- 
sentatives in a closed room 
day and night for “collective 
bargaining sessions,” the 
police finally invaded the 
plant, fought a pitched battle 
with two hundred and eighty 
workers as “defense squads” 
of young Communists rushed 
in from plants in the vicinity. 

On June 11, Stalin’s little Red pixie in Tokyo, Soviet 
General K. N. Derevyanko, needled MacArthur on the 
disorders, charged “suppression of legal activities” and 
talked of “club law and mobbing of trade union leaders.” 
Five days later, Communist Secretary-General Kyuichi 
Tokuda issued a defiant pro-wildcat-strike statement, say- 
ing that the current “movement” would “overthrow the 
fascist-like Yoshida administration.” For the first time 
under the Occupation, the Communist Party announced 
it would insist on being part of a coalition Cabinet “when 
the Yoshida Cabinet falls.” 

The typhoon blew still harder on June 26 when 2,000 
Japanese ex-soldiers docked at Maizaru, back from 
Siberia, proclaimed their loyalty to “Marx-Leninism,” 
clenched their fists, sang the /nternationale. 

By the end of June, railroad sabotage was reported at 
an all-time high, with overt acts, including the placing of 
rocks and ties on the right-of-way. Union officials, when 
approached, denied sabotage, said that the children were 
playing pranks. Meanwhile, in southern Kyushu, such 
childish “pranks” as the placing of 28 sticks of dynamite 
on the tracks over a railroad bridge near Kagoshima and 
130 sticks of dynamite at a tunnel near Akama indicated 
that the “children” were possibly over twelve years of 
age. Only the month previous, at Uwajima, a train had 
been derailed and three persons were killed, and the 
Government pronounced it a clear case of sabotage. 
Declared Japanese railroad officials: “Train crews find it 
impossible to operate free from fear.” 

Also at the erd of June, Communists took over a 
police station at Taira, north of Tokyo, and were dis- 
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persed only when harried local police were reinforced 
by three hundred rural policemen. Meanwhile, at 
Fukushima, to the west, over three hundred members of 
the local communist-dominated labor council staged a 
sit-down strike in the Prefectural Assembly, waved red 
flags and sang the [nternationale. The demonstrators left 
only when the Assembly adjourned. 

It should be emphasized that the current disorders have 
been fomented mainly within the government workers’ 
unions, which at the most do not constitute more than 
one-third of Japan’s trade unionists. The majority of the 
trade unions of Japan are peaceful, democratic unions 
which have battled against the communist control of the 
government unions. However, since the Communists con- 
trol such key unions as railroads and communications, 
government workers and tax collectors, they are in « vital 
spot to use a small minority to disrupt the nation. 

The government workers’ campaign began back in 
April, when the Communists captured control of the Gov- 
ernment Railway Workers’ Union. Formerly strongly an- 
ticcommunist at the top, the large percentage of young 
railroad workers had long since come under the control of 
the communist-dominated Youth Section of the railroad. 

The Communications’ Workers in mid-June announced 
that they would work with the Railroad Workers, would 
fight administrative reforms “by resorting to work stop- 
pages and any other conceivable measures.” 

On July 1, the railroad union issued its Direc- 
tive No. 34 ordering its members to “fight if necessary.” 
On the 5th of July, as Sadanori Shimayama, President 


Family living costs 
in Italy 


Richard E. Mulcahy 








M ANY RECENT REPORTS point to increased produc- 
tion and economic recovery in Italy; and the valiant ef- 
forts of the Italian Government to balance the national 
budget are well known. All this, however, does not mean 
too much—as I found out during my two-month stay in 
Rome—unless one knows the standard-of-living back- 
ground against which these statistics and official state- 
ments are to be viewed. The crucial item in Italy is the 
family income; the important problem is balancing the 
family budget. 

When I first walked down the narrow, crowded streets 
of the Corso in Rome and saw the well-dressed people, 
the fancy shopwindows filled with every type of luxury 
goods, I thought it was a prosperous city. But soon I 
came to know the other Rome. I found out how the 
ordinary Italian lives. 

Do not think that I am reterring to the abject poor. 
Of these, it is.true, Rome has more than its share. There 
are the unemployed living in caves; the squalid dwellers 


of the State Railway Corporation, prepared to issue an 
order dismissing thirty thousand excess railroad workers, 
he disappeared. Next day his body was found, decapit- 
ated, on a railroad track in Tokyo. 

It was against this background of riot, disorder, and 
communist “Red terror” that General MacArthur issued 
his strong, philosophical denunciation of communism on 
the 4th of July, 1949. The denunciation climaxed the 
growing fears of the Occupation, reflected last May Day 
when American commanders in the Tokyo area, for the 
first time, “suggested” that non-working Americans re- 
main in their quarters all day to “avoid accidents.” 

The Japanese press itself charges that part of the blame 
for these disorders rests with the bureaucratic Japanese 
Government. 

The Occupation has not yet met the ideological prob- 
lem. Large editions of Mickey Mouse, Superman and 
Blondie are no antidote for the Marx-Engels-Lenin- 
Stalinist propaganda which has flooded Occupied Japan. 
Even more fatal, some of the Americans who tried to 
mount a full-scale ideological war against communism in 
Japan were brushed aside by top Army brass who dis- 
liked “Red-baiting.” 

Today the Communists of Japan maintain the initiative. 
They continue building their Red cadres. They will pro- 
mote and suborn wider disorders and “Red terror.” 

The Communists will continue to feed the Japanese 
mind as the American taxpayer feeds the Japanese body. 

“Man does not live by bread alone,” may be the final 
epitaph for our Occupation of Japan! 


Rev. Richard E. Mucahy, S.J., learned his economics 
in many places—first, on the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change; then at the Universities of Santa Clara and 
California; more recently, in the wartorn spots of 
Europe. Here he tells how the Italian family, by 
struggling to keep out of the red financially, has so far 
kept Italy out of the Red politically. 


of the dirty Trastevere quarter on the other side of the 
Tiber, through which you must walk to visit the Church 
of St. Cecilia; the old men and young men collecting 
cigarette butts along the Via del Tritone; the little chil- 
dren, old women and mothers with infants in their arms 
begging on street corners or at the entrance of a famous 
basilica. Some may say that all this is part of the life of 
any important world center; but you cannot explain away 
so easily the lot of the average Italian, the low standard 
of living of the group that elsewhere would be called the 
middle class. 

Consider the monthly wage of the average worker in 
Rome. The ordinary laborer gets between 20,000 and 
30,000 lira per month—the equivalent, at the present rate 
of exchange of six hundred lira to a dollar, of between 
thirty-three and fifty dollars a month. A policeman who is 
not married gets fifty dollars per month. After eight years 
on the force he is permitted to marry, and then he is en- 
titled to a twenty-five-dollar raise. The museum keeper 
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familiar to all American tourists reeeives fifty dollars a 
month. Here, as elsewhere, teachers are underpaid, and a 
university professor gets less than the ordinary school 
teacher. I was told that professors, to support themselves, 
must supplement their low salaries by writings and by 
promoting dull students who can pay for it. 

It is a commonplace that wages in themselves are 
meaningless, that they are significant only in relation to 
prices. Let it be said right now that prices in Italy are 
not low. The average Roman dresses well, yet for a man’s 
suit of clothes he must pay about a month’s salary—fifty 
dollars. Shoes cost ten dollars and up. A woman pays 
fifty dollars for a silk dress, and fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars for a cotton dress. 

Food prices in general are about the same as in the 
States. Converted into American money, familiar items 
run like this: the national favorite, spaghetti, is fifteen 
to twenty cents a pound; a pound loaf of bread, ten to 
twenty cents; flour, thirty-five to forty cents a pound; 
a pound of coffee, a dollar to a,dollar and a half; sugar, 
twenty-five cents a pound; butter, also a dollar a pound; 
a quart of milk, fifteen cents; olive oil, a dollar a quart. 
And these things must be bought for a family of five to 
seven on fifty dollars a month. 

Add to the above expenses five dollars a month for 
gas and electricity; and, if they are fortunate enough to 
have—or rather, if they are so unfortunate that they 
must have—a telephone, charge up another five dollars. 
Write down a few thousand lira for rent. The biggest 
mystery in Italy is how they do it. How do they balance 
the family budget? 

I have grave doubts whether I can explain it com- 
pletely, for every time I add up the figures I still have 
the average Italian family in the red. Here, however, are 
some of the ways that give them an outside chance to 
make fifty dollars cover the family budget. 

First of all, the entertainment bill is low. It doesn’t 
cost much to stroll through the old Roman Forum or 
along the Tiber—and all Rome seems to be out strolling 
on a Sunday afternoon or in the cool of an evening. They 
can visit St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s or the famous art mas- 
terpieces in the numerous Roman art galleries. Or they 
can take a train to the suburbs for a family picnic in the 
hills surrounding the Eternal City. 

Then again, every father of a family tries to have a 
little side line. You can see him sitting in a coffee shop 
discussing some big deal, or acting as “go-between.” Or, 
perhaps, after his regular working hours, he may ap- 
proach you and offer to guide you to the wonders of 
Rome. And little Tony or Maria probably has an odd 
job to bring in a few lira. No angle is unexplored. 

One of the big reasons the family budget is not com- 
pletely unbalanced is, in many cases, the low level of 
rents. Before inflation had set in, rents had been frozen 
(“fitto bloccato”). Now, with a one-sixth-of-a-cent lira, 
an almost incredible situation exists. For a place that 
would cost a new tenant 30,000 lira ($50), a pre-infla- 
tion tenant pays perhaps one-tenth of this, 3,000 lira. Nor 
can a tenant be moved out, even if the owner wishes to 
live in his own home. 
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The crucial item in the Italian family budget, ag 
everywhere else, is food—and it is on this that the 
Italian really saves. The already slim Continental break. 
fast is reduced to a piece of bread or a nickel dulce and g 
cup of strong black coffee. The main midday meal js 
chiefly minestrone (a thick soup with every kind of 
vegetable and noodles), some vegetable, a little piece of 
cheese, and some fruit. Meat and fish are rare items, A 
light supper with wine ends the day’s nourishment. 

It would be a mistake to think that the situation | 
describe is a local one peculiar to Rome. In northern 
Italy I saw no reason to believe that conditions there 
were better. If anything, they are worse. 

What is wrong? A more equitable distribution of 
income might help a litile, but it will never solve the 
problem. The available productive capital and natural 
resources are just not enough to support the forty-six 
million Italians at a decent standard of living. There are 
more people in Rome doing unessential, unproductive 
tasks, such as selling penny sticks of gum or watching the 
entrances of small apartment buildings, than ever leaned 
on a WPA shovel; and there seem to be more policemen 
in Rome than in New York and Boston combined. When 
I commented on this economic waste to a friend living 
in Rome, he answered: “It is better that they have some 
job than that they be on relief.” 

It is only against this background of the low level 
of living that the major Italian problems can be dis- 
cussed. The only solution seems emigration, and almost 
every young Italian I talked to wants to come to the 
United States. We can’t take them all in the morning, but 
we can consider whether we are as liberal in our present 
immigration policy as our abundant natural resources 
permit us to be and the needs of other people oblige us 
to be. 

One cannot view Italy today without remembering the 
close relation between poverty and communism. Before 
coming to Italy, I could never understand how com- 
munism ever became a threat in such a Catholic country. 
In fact, I suspected the vitality of the faith of the Italians. 
Now, however, I realize it was the Italian faith that saved 
Italy from going communistic. 

Improved economic conditions brought about by 
Marshall Plan aid have lifted the standard of living a 
bit above the communistic danger point; but great con- 
trasts and an abundant proletario are what communism 
feeds on—and Italy has the contrasts. Here there is no 
bourgeoisie, no middle way. The rich spend more for a 
meal in a luxurious restaurant than a poveraccio makes 
in a month. 

Father Lombardi, the famous preacher of Italy and 
the vigorous foe of communism, assured me that com- 
munism has lost ground here. Their faith, happy disposi- 
tions, the sunny climate and improved economic con- 
ditions have protected the Italian people from exchanging 
their discarded black shirts for red ones. We can depend 
on the warm sun, their cheerful dispositions, and their 
living faith—but only as long as the Italian family budget 
stays out of the red can the threat of Red fascism be 
kept out of Italy. 
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Homes for families 





James Bernard Kelley 





Tue AMERICAN FAMILY, that statistical oddity 
with its two and a fraction children, may be squeezed 
into a still smaller unit if the present trend in home 
production continues. The “large” family of four to six 
children will be eliminated completely unless some enter- 
prising designer comes up with a method of suspending 
children from hooks and teaching them to walk on ceil- 
ings. The modern home—whether apartment or private 
house—does not permit the possibility of family units 
of more than four. 

Recently I visited half a dozen different apartment- 
house projects in and around New York City, and the 
number of rooms per apartment in no case exceeded five. 
In fact, the average-size apartment was a four-room affair. 
Such space limitations would prevent a family of five 
people or more from living in the vast majority of the 
units—living decently, at least. Even if the lack of 
physical space would not make life in such quarters both 
uncomfortable and unhealthy, many of the newer apart- 
ment-house projects limit the number of people who may 
live in a given number of rooms. I cannot criticize this 
restriction, because too many people living in a small 
apartment spell danger to both physical and emotional 
health; but I can and do criticize the manner in which 
the size of the American family is being forcibly re- 
stricted in size. 

My own house-hunting of a few years back first in- 
terested me in the general housing problem. Later on, a 
remark from a friend interested me in this special phase 
of the question. My friend had said: “What we need 
are big apartments. These three- and four-room affairs 
are for the childless couples and the birth-control people. 
We need to build five-, six- and seven-room apartments— 
where there’s a chance of getting a few kids into a dccent 
place to live. But if you have kids you have to look for 
a home in a slum area unless you can pay Park Avenue 
rents. There are no apartments for people with families 
any more. Someone’s making sure there won’t be big 
families.” 

I passed this remark by for a while; but still, when 
I’'d read about new apartments being built, about new 
projects for private homes, I’d always check the number 
of rooms. My friend began to look like a prophet. Not 
only were “big” apartments not being built, but even 
the smaller ones were renting at prices which were out 
of the reach of many people. Many of the four-room 
apartments were renting for $22.50 to $35 per room. 
Some had all kinds of trick service charges tacked on as 
well. 

The ex-GI, you might feel, would have some “out,” in 
that he could buy one of the thousands of “development” 
houses that are springing up around the country. Here 


James B. Kelley, whose article on prefabricated hous- 
ing (Am. 12/6/47) sounded an optimistic note for 
desperate home-seekers, now issues a stop, look and 
listen warning to readers of those lovely ads featur- 
ing low-cost houses. Mr. Kelley is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


again, however, you find the same story. Prices as ad- 
vertised and prices “complete” are different stories. 

I'll take you through one of these “under $10,000” 
homes and let you see what you get and what you have 
to have, what they are supposed to cost and what they 
actually do cost. 

The house I checked on is a five-room building that 
is just being completed. It is one of many that this 
particular builder is putting up in an area outside of 
New York City. The builder’s is not a famous name in 
the business, but he has put up a large number of “quick” 
and inexpensive—cheap (?)—homes. Selling his houses 
for a few dollars (twenty-five to be exact) under $10,000, 
he can attract the young couple with one or two children. 

The house in question is a “basic” house, capable of 
expansion. This is the line which sells these jerry-built 
affairs to innocent and hard-pressed parents who can no 
longer cram two children into a three- or four-room apart- 
ment. For “a few dollars more” the expansion attic— 
without question the expansion-attic racket is the greatest 
fraud ever perpetrated on the American public—can be 
converted into another two or three rooms and bath. 
You will find that the additional rooms put into your 
expansion attic may cost you anywhere from $3,000 to 
$6,000—depending on the number of rooms and the 
quality of material and labor. In reality, what is sold 
to you as a potential eight-room house for less than $10,- 
000 turns out in the end to be a $15,000-or-more house. 
Also, none of these houses is equipped with a garage, and 
the locations of most of them make an automobile an 
absolute necessity for shopping, recreation, church, etc. 
Further, nearly all these homes are in areas which require 
daily commuting for the father—an item which may cost 
an additional fifteen to twenty dollars each month. 

In the last analysis, therefore, if you do find yourself 
saddled with one of these basic homes—which probably 
has no cellar, and consequently no worthwhile storage 
space—you will find yourself in a position similar to 
that of a man who has a tiger by the tail. You are in 
financial quicksand; every move on your part takes you 

in a few feet deeper. 

With regard to the question of families and living 
space, I recently spoke to a friend, a lawyer who has a 
good position with an excellent firm. He finds himself 
in this situation. At present he lives in a fourth-floor 
“walk-up” apartment of five rooms. The rooms are 80 
small, so far as cubic space is concerned, that they are 
equivalent to three-and-a-half rooms. He has one boy 
and one girl. The time is drawing near when these 
youngsters must have separate rooms. What’s more, he 
and his wife would like to have a larger family. He is 
not wealthy, but his future is good and he feels that he 
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could afford a larger family; also both he and his wife 
would enjoy more children. From my observations I 
should say they make excellent parents. But—and here 
is the hitch—he cannot put another person in his small 
apartmént. His wife is virtually exhausted from making 
two round trips up four flights of stairs daily to see that 
the children receive the proper amount of sunshine and 
fresh air—in a nearby “Keep Off the Grass” park. The 
strain of stair-climbing on the mother would be unneces- 
sary in a private home. This man would like a seven- 
room house at a price that would not mortgage his life, 
but there is almost nothing available except at commut- 
ing distances which would make him a virtual stranger 
in his own home. 

Another man I spoke with, an employe in a New York 
bank, has this story. In order to buy a house which he 
could afford and which would allow for an expanding 
family, he had to move so far out of the city that he sees 
his two children only on weekends. The youngsters are 
in bed before he leaves in the morning and after he ar- 
rives home in the evening. A little over twelve hours of 
his day is spent away from home, thereby making a 
normal and proper home life with his family impossible. 
The father might as well be living out of town. Even with 
this great personal sacrifice, he finds it extremely difficult 
to meet the expenses which home-owning today implies. 

Another case of interest involves a dentist who pur- 
chased a five-room-and-bath with garage and expansion- 
attic type of home a few years ago. Since the location 
was convenient to buses and schools, the price was a little 
high—$15,000. In order to take the house, he was forced 
into a very large mortgage. The arrival of a child, the 
expectation of another and the fact that he had no room 
in which to practise his profession forced him to complete 
the expansion of his attic into three rooms and bath. 
The cost of this is $6,000. Had he been willing to use 
cheaper materials and inferior workmanship, he might 
have been able to cut the cost by a thousand dollars. 

These are three cases. I can cite others by the yard, 
hour or any other measuring device you'd like. I can 
point to another man, the father of four children, who 
finds it absolutely impossible to buy a house which will 
fit his needs and at the same time leave him money to 
provide for the educational needs of his children. This 
man holds an excellent position with a grocery chain. 

You will notice that all the cases I have cited possess 
one factor in common—the man has a good job. Not 
one of them is unemployed or in a position which pays a 
low salary. Yet—and this fact must be remembered by 
all prospective home buyers—every one of them finds it 
extremely difficult to provide a home for his family. 

When you read the “Houses for Sale” section of your 
favorite newspaper, there are numerous facts which do 
not appear in the attractive “No Down Payment, Only 
$52.75 a Month to Move into this New and Modern 
Home” advertisement—many items which the new home- 
owner learns about for the first time only after he has 
signed a twenty-year mortgage. He finds that the garage, 
the extra rooms, the basement he urgently needs for stor- 
age, the new sewage line and all the rest are running into 
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far more money than the real-estate salesman led him to 
believe. The basic house, instead of being the start of a 
home for his growing family, is a millstone around his 
neck; and he finds that more effectively than anything 
else it is limiting the size of his family. 

I have spoken to many men who have moved from 
large cities because there were no apartments of sufficient 
size in which to raise a family of three, four or five 
children, and who now find themselves living so precari- 
ously that a major illness, a son’s desire to be a doctor, 
or any other extra expense would force them into virtual- 
ly hopeless debt. There is the case of one man who was 
running five dollars behind every month because his com- 
mutation was increased to that extent. “But what can | 
do?” he said almost in despair. “I have four children, 
and unless I move to a slum area or into a cold-water 
flat there are no apartments for a man with a ‘big’ family 
like mine. I moved out here and bought a house I knew 
I couldn’t afford, but I had to have a place for my chil- 
dren to grow. My parents 
did it for me. My father 
wasn’t rich, he earned less 
than half of what I earn, but 
he was able to raise six of us 
without killing himself or 
my mother. I’m gone from 
home eleven and a half hours 
a day. I’ve taken part-time 
jobs at Christmas. My wife 
and I have given up all enter- 
taining and, except for a 
movie about once a month, we do nothing but try to 
figure out how to pay bills, and which bill we can stall 
off for another month. I wouldn’t have a complaint in 
the world if I drank or gambled or threw my money 
away. Every dime is going back into the house and, 
frankly, my kids will have to win scholarships or do 
without college. I just cannot afford it.” 

I have visited many housing projects and, except for 
some steel-and-concrete prefabricated houses I visited out- 
side of Baltimore, most of the homes hold little promise 
of lasting. Some I have observed have had to be re- 
painted and re-roofed within a year after purchase. Others 
have had to have windows and doors replaced because 
the old ones were so ill-fitting they could not be opened 
and/or closed. Yet every one of these houses either cost 
the owner $13,000 or more, or will cost him that by the 
time he makes it livable for a family of three or more 
children. 

The future at this writing is very dim for the younger 
couples who wish to provide this country with good 
future citizens and are capable of doing so, for the basis 
of a family must be a home in which to put the family. 
Whether home to you is an apartment house or a private 
dwelling, you will find it non-existent in the first case, 
and extremely hard to finance in the second. Nor is 
there any indication that the situation is going to im- 
prove very quickly. The large family is being forced to 
the wall as it was never forced before—by the very simple 
process of not being provided with a place to house it. 
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An undelivered eulogy 





Béla Fabian 





A GREAT MAN was buried in Boston on September 
9. His name was James Raile. He was a Jesuit priest, a 
Hungarian refugee, a teacher of German grammar at 
Boston College High School. 

It is doubtful that the American Jesuit Fathers knew 
how great a man he was. They admired enormously, I 
could see, his prodigious energy, his ready humor, his 
robust holiness. They knew he had held offices of trust 
in his Order, that he had been Assistant to the Father 
Provincial of Hungary, that he was for a time the repre- 
sentative of the Vatican in Budapest, that he was a per- 
sonal friend of Cardinal Mindszenty. 

The schoolboys who attended the funeral had heard 
from Father Raile the story of Hungary’s plight today. 
They had not heard the story of Father Raile because he 
seldom spoke about himself. Great men seldom boast 
of what they have done. Their silence, their modesty is a 
part of their greatness. It was so in Father Raile’s case. 

Father Raile did not speak, for instance, of what he 
had done for my people, the Jews of Budapest. When I 
told some of that story in my recent book, Cardinal Mind- 
szenty: A Modern Martyr (Scribner’s) , Father Raile com- 
plained to a mutual friend that my making him out to be 
a hero was absurd, that a man should not be singled out 
for praise for doing his simple duty, that the chief credit 
should go to those simple Christian families who, despite 
threats of death, listened to their priests and hid the Jews. 
“Doing one’s duty” as a Jesuit priest generally involves 
a succession of simple, unspectacular daily tasks. Teach- 
ing German grammar in a high school, for example. 
Doing what Father Raile considered his duty in Budapest 
during the nazi occupation called for high heroism, reck- 
less bravery. For Father Raile considered it his duty to 
help harbor Jews. Such unselfishness in action in the 
midst of perils amounts to a greatness that cannot be 
left unpublicized. 

What was the situation? With the war going against 
them, the Germans occupied Hungary on March 20, 1944. 
When the Regent, Admiral Horthy, sought an armistice 
from the Allies, the Nazis supported the coup of their 
local stooges of the Arrow Cross organization—many of 
whom are now figures of the communist regime in my 
native land. The fall of 1944 and the winter of 1945 saw 
the nazi terror at its height, with its cruelty directed, 
as always, against the Jews. As president of the Indepen- 
dent Democratic Party, I was immediately arrested along 
with all the other democratic political leaders of Hungary. 
Because of the special interest of my political enemy, 
a quisling, I was sent to Auschwitz. Later I was trans- 
ferred to Oranienburg, then to Sachsenhausen and then 
to Ohrdruf, all concentration camps of fearful memory. 

From Hungary alone, 600,000 Jews were shipped to 


Dr. Béla Fabian, president of the Independent Demo- 
cratic Party in Hungary until the arrival of the Nazis, 
is the author of the recent best seller, Cardinal Mind- 
szenty: A Modern Martyr. The following tribute is 
presented in grateful memory of Father Raile’s heroic 
work to protect the persecuted Jews of Hungary. 


Auschwitz to be systematically murdered—burned in 
crematories, their ashes thrown on the ground for ferti- 
lizer. From the city of Budapest 130,000 Jews escaped 
that tragic fate. 

How did those 130,000 escape? Each has his own story 
to tell, different in detail but with a common conclusion, 
generally spoken with a shrug of the shoulders and hands 
pointed to heaven: “God helped me.” 

God helped those Jews through the charity of Chris- 
tians in that time of peril. Among the Protestants Laszlé 
Vattay, leader of the “Soli Deo Gloria” student organiza- 
tion, must be remembered. Mindszenty, then Bishop of 
Vesprem, declared: “If today we do not do our utmost 
to save the Jews at the risk of our lives, the ineradicable 
brand of shame will remain upon us.” Mindszenty sent 
one of the priests of his diocese, Father Béla Varga, to 
Budapest to organize rescue work in the name of the 
Church. Headquarters for the operation was in the Je- 
suit Residence at 25 Maria Utca in Josef Varos. 

One of the 150 Jews who was hidden in the cellar of 
that Jesuit House during the long weeks of the nazi ter- 
ror recently passed through New York on his way to 
Australia. Gabriel Gyarfas is a grateful Jew who wants 
the world to hear of the astonishing ingeniousness and 
courage of Father Raile, formerly of 25 Maria Utca. 

In all of the stories told by the Jews of Budapest, ex- 
plaining how with God’s help they escaped the Nazis, 
two names are inevitably repeated. There is Raoul Wal- 
lenberg, the special commissioner of the King of Sweden, 
dragged away by the Russians a few days after the defeat 
of the Nazis. He was accused of being an American spy, 
and no one has heard of Wallenberg since. A smile used 
to appear on the faces of Budapest’s Jews at the mention 
of Father Raile’s name. 

Father Raile, Father Raile, the Hungarian Jesuit with 
the Irish-sounding name, every one seemed to have a 
story about him, a story in which the sun always shone. . 
In the foreground of the stories there were always in- 
stances of his fearlessness and humor. In the background 
was some hunted Jew, hidden and trembling. 

There were stories of Father Raile gaily forging Ger- 
man stamps in his “document factory,” of Father Raile 
learning the next move of the Nazis as he seemed to 
fraternize with drunken SS troops in the neighborhood 
tavern. Indeed, it was to the corner tavern that Father 
Raile went one night seeking a Jew named Halmos who 
had left his hiding place in the cellar of the Jesuit Resi- 
dence in search of liquor which he loved not wisely and 
altogether too well. If Halmos were caught, the Nazis 
would discover from the drunken babbler the hiding 
place of hundreds of other Jews. “Was there a rather 
Jewish-looking crazy fellow here?” Father Raile asked 
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the bartender. Told that the Nazis had taken Halmos off 
to their headquarters, Father Raile sent word back to the 
cellar warning everyone and set off for the guard house. 

“Didn’t they just bring in a lunatic?” Father Raile 
asked the first soldier he met. 

“They just brought in some guy,” he was told. 

“The fellow is half-witted. He helps around our 
House,” Father Raile explained. 

“He looks Jewish.” 

“He belongs to the Jesuit House. We want him back.” 
Father Raile’s nerve won. 

When his merciful work was discovered and he had to 
flee from the Communists, he came to America and be- 
came a teacher of German grammar. It was something 
that would help the work the Jesuits were doing in Bos- 
ton. On September 6, while riding with a fellow priest 
on a New Jersey road, he was killed in an auto accident. 
Having come unscathed through the terrors of the nazi 
and communist regimes, he was killed by a truck. 

I have gone through many tragedies in my life. I lost 
my country, my property, the little house I loved, many 
of the much-loved members of my family. Russian and 
German concentration camps and prisons lie behind me. 





There are memories of battles in which many dear friends 
fell beside me in heroic struggles. Against the background 
of such experience, such memories, when I heard that 
Father Raile had been killed by a truck, I suffered real 
grief. There was grief, too, in the Jewish community of 
Budapest when the Voice of America broadcast the news, 

All this I wanted to say, and I traveled to Boston to 
speak at the funeral. I wanted to tell all who would listen 
that in Hungary 130,000 Jews who escaped the nazi ter- 
ror and are now suffering under communist terror send 
their grief and sympathy, too, as a tribute of gratitude 
to Father Raile. They explained to me that it is not cus- 
tomary to have eulogies at Jesuit funerals. It was possi- 
ble, however, to give to the New England Jesuit Provin- 
cial a copy of the words that were in my heart to say. 
He will forward the message to the Provincial of Hungary 
and thus to all of Father Raile’s persecuted fellow Je- 
suits, to his aged mother and two brothers. 

Standing there in silence in the Church of the Immac- 
ulate Conception in Boston, listening to the chant of the 
priests, I knew that Father Raile understood every word 
I wanted to say to everyone in the city, everyone in the 
world, 
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Don’t Miss America! More and more 
people are saying that every day! In the 
week ending September 10 AmeERrica’s cir- 
culation went up 546. Our Associates de- 
serve much of the credit for that encourag- 
ing increase. One of them, James E. Keen- 
an of Chicago, sent us 42 subscriptions in 
one batch! Everywhere our Associates are 
finding they can satisfy the urge to “do 
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The dilemma 
of the modern artist 





Lawrence T. King 





To TEST THE APTITUDE of his senior class for 
modern art, a professor in a large State University re- 
cently confronted the students with an early but little- 
known painting by a noted expressionist. 

“Study this work closely,” he told the class, “and then 
write in one hundred words or less your impression of 
the theme, or emotion, the artist is depicting.” 

After the students had completed their assignment and 
filed out of the classroom, the professor examined the 
papers. The reaction of no two students to the painting 
was the same. And not a single student had come close 
to recognizing an emotion that had been described by 
one critic as “powerful.” 

Avant-garde enthusiasts, with their theory of pure es- 
thetics, will undoubtedly raise the question: “Just what 
does this prove?” 

The incident is mentioned here merely to show that 
impressionism, abstractionism, expressionism and the 
other radical art forms—most of which have been fos- 
tered by a materialistic concept of life—remain as mysti- 
fying today as they were when they were first projected 
before the public as the “dynamic creative reaction to a 
dynamic age.” 

Surely art has reached a new low in futility when a 
painting of supposedly “powerful” emotion proves to be 
a meaningless blob on canvas to a class of college seniors. 
Max Eastman seems to have covered the matter quite 
aptly when he made his classic observation that artists 
who evolve a language of private values are people talk- 
ing to themselves. 

Ironically enough, modern art—which is regarded as 
a natural by-product of our age—was born in a spirit of 
revolt against the mass responses and mass compulsions 
set into motion by the Industrial Revolution. While our 
assembly-line civilization was creating a culture that was 
largely mechanistic, more and more of our contemporary 
artists were seeking to preserve their artistic individuality 
by resorting to “private” forms. 

Thus there came into existence the expressionists, who 
paint incomprehensible canvases which are supposed to 
represent fragments of personal experience; the impres- 
sionists, who are concerned only with their initial sub- 
jective reaction to natural phenomena; the abstractionists, 
who seek to portray life in terms of a pseudo-scientific 
conception of light rays and whirling particles; the Da- 
daists, who attempt to suppress all relation between 
thought and expression. The list is long—and growing 
longer. Hardly a year passes without the addition of some 
new trend or movement toward greater subjectivity—and 
less intelligibility. 

In their anxiety to escape the stigma of uniformity and 
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commercialism—which they consider the cardinal sins 
of our age—these artists went to the other extreme; they 
made a complete break with the great artistic traditions 
of the past and set out to evolve new forms which, if they 
accomplished nothing more, would never suffer the op- 
probrium of being labeled “popular.” 

Sean O’Faolain, who is regarded as an astute critic as 
well as one of Ireland’s most gifted writers, views much 
of modern art as a twentieth-century form of Satanism. 

What the artist does is not to create, but to re- 

create. The figurative use of the word “create” has 

played the devil (literally, again) with art. It was 

a romantic transfiguration that imperceptibly gave 

the word its modern and, ultimately, blasphemous 

sense. To create is to make something which had not 
existed, to evoke out of a void. Poets and painters, 
like the male and female, procreate, beget, found. 

A poet is a creator only in the sense that he is a 

creator urbis. He has founded a city. I agree that to 

this, the most modern of abstract painters, as we call 
them, the least incomprehensible writer, has one irre- 
futable answer: “I project myself.” We cannot get 
behind that, and if the painter of the two gamboge 
lines on the rose ground with the fish eye would 
entitle his painting, “A Portrait of the Artist,” we 
would have to stand before it respectfully and silent. 
Strangely enough, the utter subjectivity of the modern 
artist to which Mr. O’Faolain alludes has not been dis- 
couraged by the critics. Perhaps it is because of their 
well-intentioned reluctance to condemn any work which 
they do not understand. Rather than judge a painting 
as inferior because it is unintelligible to him, the fair- 
minded critic will go into great detail on color, compo- 
sition, lines and other techniques, although the sum and 
substance of the work taken as an objective whole es- 
cape him entirely. 

It is this self-centered, personal motivation—which, in 
the final analysis, is merely symptomatic of a highly sec- 
ularized society—that plagues contemporary art and 
threatens to relegate it to the status of a passing fad. 

From the standpoint of achievement, it has readily be- 
come apparent that the modern artist has been victimized 
by the age in which he lives—an age which has attempted 
to undermine the traditional values which have served 
mankind for 2,000 years, an age in which class dictator- 
ship, the omnipotent state, economic determinism, natur- 
alism and Godless humanism have been substituted for 
the one-time universal Christian concept of the brother- 
hood of man under the Fatherhood of God. 

Great art requires strong faith and powerful tradition. 
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The modern artist has neither. Can he hope to produce 
anything that will outlive even his own brief existence 
if his talents are anchored to a naturalistic world in which 
man is merely an animal and his life completely without 
meaning or purpose? 

The ages of faith produced the great art which hangs 
in our museums and art galleries today. The paintings of 
Baldovinetti, Luini, Bellini, Masaccio, Uccelo, Botticelli, 
Della Robbia, Fra Angelico and Fra Lippi which attract 
thousands each year to New York’s Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and Washington’s National Gallery were inspired 
by piety and by an unswerving, almost childlike belief 
in the reality of Christ, His Mother and His saints. To the 
great painters of fifteenth-century Italy, God and His 
Church were as much a part of their lives as the canvases 
upon which they bequeathed to posterity their ageless 
testimonials to faith. 

Where do the majority of our modern painters turn 
for their inspiration? They turn nowhere. They apply 
their own cold, abstract reason to their work, they draw 
upon their own undisciplined emotions and earthbound 
intellects. Bertrand Russell summed up their credo when 
he wrote 


. man is the product of causes which had no 
prevision of the end they were achieving . . . his 
origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and 
his beliefs, are but the outcome of incidental collec- 
tions of atoms . . . no fire, no heroism, no intensity 
of thought and feeling, can preserve an individual 
life beyond the grave . . . all the labors of the ages, 
all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the noonday 
brightness of human genius, are destined to extinc- 
tion in the vast death of the solar system . . . and the 
whole temple of Man’s achievement must inevitably 
be buried beneath the debris of a universe in 
ruins 


This is the diabolical, empty, dreary world accepted by 
so many of our contemporary artists. Is it any wonder 
their works reflect only their own black despair, bitter 
disillusionment and jaundiced cynicism? 

In every age man will strive consciously and desper- 
ately to produce something that will live after him. This 
creative urge in the human breast has given the world 
its great literature, its great music, its great art. It has 
also created a dilemma for the modern artist. Under the 
baleful influence of a naturalistic age, he has sought beau- 
ty where only ugliness exists; he has groped for meaning 
where everything is meaningless; he has searched for 
peace and found only chaos. The artistic impulse drives 
him on, but his work mirrors only the dismal reflection 
of the minute, the hour, the day, the year. It is sterile, 
limited in appeal and in many instances depraved. Time 
will obliterate it; nothing so dated can withstand the 
ravages of the centuries. 

The great talent—and, in some instances, even genius 
—demonstrated by many of the modernistic school only 
intensifies this dilemma, since mere artistic ability di- 
vorced from inspiration and perception can never pro- 
duce anything of enduring worth. In their revolt from 
one evil, these artists have actually created a greater evil: 
a form of Satanism in which the artist becomes his own 
First Cause. 
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What hope is there of rescuing modern art from the 
state of unintelligibility and neuroticism to which it has 
fallen? 

Christopher Dawson has diagnosed the malady afflict- 
ing our drifting world. Religion, he tells us, is the dy- 
namic element in culture without which a society dis- 
integrates. Since much of our modern art is a by-product 
of instability, restlessness and cynicism of a secularized 
age, it is now unmistakably clear that the dilemma of the 
modern artist can be resolved only by his repudiation of 
the naturalistic world and a return to the spiritual prin. 
ciples which history has proved to be the most powerful 
formative force in Western civilization. 

Will the modern artist steel himself against this “move- 
ment of spiritual reintegration which would restore that 
vital relation between religion and culture which has 
existed at every age and on every level of human develop- 
ment”? Or will he look at his tortured paintings and ex- 
claim to the exponents of Locke, Darwin, Freud and 
Russell: “Look! Here are the grim results of your efforts 
to dethrone God and reduce man to the level of an ani- 
mal. I have served your cause and found it wanting.” 
If the outlook at the present time is far from bright, it 
is not altogether black. 

Georges Rouault, whose talent has been recognized by 
the most extreme modernists, continues to lead an almost 
monastic life behind the locked doors of his Paris studio. 
To him Catholicism is not only a way of life but also a 
fount of inspiration as vital as that which moved the 
great Florentines. 

Jean Charlot, the French-born muralist now living in 
Colorado, is another cf our contemporary artists who has 
managed to combine modern techniques with deep reli- 
gious feeling. 

Perhaps the most striking example of all, is furnished 
by Henri Matisse, the 80-year-old stormy petrel of French 
art whose joie de vivre paintings made him France’s lead- 
ing artistic figure. Although his youthful work was un- 
mistakably pagan, he has been working for the past five 
years on a chapel to be dedicated to St. Dominic. He un- 
ashamedly proclaims for all to hear that he regards this— 
and not his bright odalisques and nudes which are ac- 
claimed in the salons—as the chef-d’oeuvre of his life. 

The Liturgical Arts Society’s highly successful exhibit 
of church sculpture held in New York last winter also 
revealed that there are many young artists with the ability 
to produce work that is thoroughly original, esthetically 
satisfying and at the same time deeply religious in spirit 
and conception. "i 

Despite these isolated examples, however, most of our 
modern art remains tied to a naturalistic concept of a 
meaningless universe, a scientific culture which has beer 
aptly termed a body without a soul. 

As long as the mind of the modern artist is shackled 
by a pseudo-scientific system that looks upon man as a 
product of a purely natural world, his work will continue 
to reflect only his fanatical obsession with the passing 
moment. If his work is to survive, his only hope lies in 
a reaffirmation of faith in the “divine mystery and holi- 
ness of man.” ‘ 
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Guilt and pursuit 
THE EDGE OF DOOM 


By Leo Brady. Dutton. 247p. $3 


When his mother died in their drab 
tenement flat, Martin Lynn vowed brok- 
enly and wildly that she would have 
what she had missed all her hard life— 
in death at least she would be honored 
and eulogized: she would have a dazz- 
lingly impressive funeral. 

Made numb by grief, bitter against 
the “power” of the Church which had 
apparently been indifferent to their 
poverty, cringing under the stigma of 
his father’s suicide, Martin hysterically 
demands this service of the harried, 
care-worn parish priest. When the old 
man seems to refuse the wild request, 
Martin’s spirit of weak revolt flares 
insanely. He snatches up a heavy cruci- 
fix and brains the priest. No one had 
seen him enter the rectory; no one sees 
him go. His secret is safe. 

Nevertheless the chase begins. At 
first it is only his own conscience which 
pursues. Then circumstances begin to 
hem him in—he is mildly suspected of 
another crime; money given him by a 
criminal friend of his father focuses 
attention on him; he threatens a woman 
who claims she saw the murderer leave 
the rectory. But the most relentless 
hound upon his track is his constantly 
recurring phantasm of a confessional, 
with the murdered priest waiting within 
for him to enter and unburden himself. 
The dovetailing of details that finally 
brings this about makes for a well-told, 
gripping tale of guilt, pursuit and retri- 
bution. 

But Mr. Brady creates more than a 
detective thriller. This is the study of 
twisted motives, of misguided love; 
but it is above all an analysis of how 
the faith, unlived, in the sense of un- 
wanted, can still hold with such deep 
roots that a soul is snatched at last 
from the edge of doom. 

The achievement here will inevitably 
lead to comparisons between Mr. Brady 
and Graham Greene. I can anticipate 
many debates in which Martin Lynn 
will be no less sharply dissected than 
was Scobie of The Heart of the Matter. 
There is one essential difference, how- 
ever, which lessens Martin’s stature as 
a character and consequently mars Mr. 
Brady’s success. It is this: Martin is 
from the very ‘art of the story weak, 
volatile, neurotic. Though the tale is 
not, strictly speaking, a tragedy (it 
ends on a note of salvation, not of 
ruin), it is tragic. As such, its archi- 
tecture should have been based on a 
character otherwise sound but vulner- 
able through an essential flaw. Scobie, 
I believe, was that kind of character; 
Martin is almost all flaw the moment 
the story opens. 

Apart from.what I think is this fun- 








damental defect, The Edge of Doom is 
a solid piece of craftsmanship. The dia- 
log is convincing, the situations clear- 
cut, the pace lean and taut. Perhaps 
the best-drawn character is that of Man- 
del, the wonderfully gentle and relent- 
less detective, who, because of the de- 
fect in Martin’s characterization men- 
tioned above, is more lifelike than is 
the tale’s protagonist. 

Obviously, we have here a grim tale 
that will not appeal to those who don’t 
like grim tales. But it is cheering to 
report that Mr. Brady emerges in this 
book as an author who runs by no 
means a bad second to the English 
master of the pursuit motif. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 


Lobbyists in disguise 
CONGRESS ON TRIAL 








By James M. Burns. Harper. 224p. $3 


Using the filibuster in the Senate, the 
Rules Committee in the House of 
Representatives and the seniority tradi- 
tion in both branches of our national 
legislature as the focal points of his 
attack on our present system of govern- 
ment, Dr. Burns, Associate Professor 
of Government at Williams College, 
comes to the conclusion that our two- 
party system is in reality a multi-sys- 
tem of government, wherein the will of 
the majority is thwarted by the minor- 
ity. Nor does the author spare the 
reformer’s rod on the Congress. After 
drawing the usual unpleasant picture 
of the modern lobbyist, the author gives 
this appraisal of Congress: “The 
trouble with the picture is that most 
lobbyists are discreet and honest men, 
while many Congressmen themselves 
are little more than lobbyists in dis- 
guise.” 

With such a view of our legislative 
process and of those whose duty it is 
to legislate, the author looks to the 
French and British forms of legislative 
government for the panacea of the de- 
fects in our political system. The 
French system, which permits the 
ousting of the Chief Executive by a 
vote of lack of confidence, does not 
appeal to Dr. Burns, although it was 
designed for efficient and responsible 
government. He states: “If the Ameri- 
can people ever make the fatal mistake 
of adopting it, they will find that it has 
precisely the opposite effect.” 

Reluctantly, the author rejects the 
British system under which the Presi- 
dent would have the power to dissolve 
Congress, whose members would then 
all run for election at the same time. 
The 1948 election, when Mr. Truman 
swept the country and carried with 
him a heavy majority in the House, and 
his subsequent inability to control the 
House, are too fresh in the public mind 
to make the British system saleable, 
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even were it palatable. Thus is dis- 
carded representative government “Aa la 
France” and “Made in Great Britain,” 
in favor of party government enforced 
by a strict and rigid party discipline. 
The author suggests that our two-party 
system must be vitalized, “by playing 
national politics more zealously, and 
by centralizing control of our parties.” 

Taking the second proposition first, 
he proposes six aids for the centraliza- 
tion of power at the national party 
level. The author suggests annual party 
conventions at which would be chosen a 
national party leader and a national 
executive council, with the former as 
the spokesman of the party, and the 
latter in control of party finances and 
patronage. The national organization 
would have the right of veto over local 
and state policies and the right to nom- 
inate all national officers. There would 
also be an enlarged staff for the cen- 
tral party office which would ‘carry on 
research, publicity and organizing ac- 
tivities. 

Although the annual party conven- 
tion is the most important factor in his 
plan, the author leaves the reader in 
complete ignorance of its make-up. How 
many delegates would there be? When 
and for how long would they be 
elected? Would they represent districts 
or States? Would they be elected at 
the party primaries where only ten to 
thirty per cent of the registered voters 
usually vote? What assurances are 
there that these delegates would be 
equal in character or ability to the 
members of Congress? These and many 
other questions arise in the reader’s 
mind, and are left wholly unanswered. 
There is no indication that the author 
even considered them. 

To enforce party discipline the 
author would give “central headquar- 
ters” control of 1) party funds, so the 
national leaders could exert more influ- 
ence over State and local organizations; 
2) patronage; and 3) the choice of all 
candidates for national office and of all 
planks relating to national issues. It 
will be noted that, as the author en- 
meshes himself in his political web, he 
moves from a “national committee” 
and a “national executive council,” both 
presumably elected by the convention 
as the top-level policy-making bodies, 
to “central office” and “national head- 
quarters” as the disciplinary bodies. 

The worth of the suggested sanctions 
can best be tested by the answers to 
the following questions. Would it make 
for good government for the Democratic 
“central office” to spend the party funds 
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collected in New York for the purpose 
of defeating a Democratic candidate in 
a Texas primary? Would it make for 
good government to have a Democratic 
“national headquarters,” dominated by 
Southerners, with the right to veto the 
candidates nominated in the primaries 
of New York State? The answers are 
apparent. The author does, however, 
frarkly concede that the shift of power 
from the local and State levels to the 
national level is dangerous and might 
do more harm than good, unless ac- 
companied by an unprecedented inter- 
est and activity on the part of the elec- 
torate. For such interest and activity 
he has only a pious hope and a prayer- 
ful wish, and a reward in the satisfac- 
tion “of heightened influence over the 
handling of the great issues that will 
determine the nature of the world we 
live in.” 

Congress on Trial, by Professor 
Burns, the political theorist, is in strik- 
ing contrast to You’re the Boss, by 
Edward J. Flynn, the practical politi- 
cian. Both seek to strengthen the two- 
party system. The one advocates cen- 
tralization at the national level, with 
concentration of power in a small group 
having control of party funds and pa- 
tronage, and with the right to veto the 
choice for national office made in State 
primaries and conventions. The other 
advocates political consciousness of our 
citizenry from the grass roots and city 
streets, spreading their influence up- 


wards to the State and national levels. 
The former is totalitarianism in the 
making; the latter is democracy in ac- 
tion. Americans will have no difficulty 
in making their choice: it will not be 
the totalitarian system proposed in 
Congress on Trial. 
Water A. Lyncu 


The incredible tribunal 





THE CASE OF GEN. YAMASHITA 





By Frank A. Reel. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 324 p. $4 


Tomoyuki Yamashita was a soldier, and 
may well have expected to be killed in 
combat. He can hardly have expected 
that he would be hanged simply for 
being commanding general of the 
Japanese forees in the Philippines 
towards the end of the war. Yet that is 
what happened to him. 

The Case of General Yamashita is 
the story of the trial that led to that 
hanging. Mr. Reel was one of the ac- 
cused’s defense counsel. Lest it be 
thought that he is unduly biased in 
his narrative, let us hear a couple of 
independent witnesses. First, an Eng- 
lishman—Keyes of the London Daily 
Express. To his paper one day he ca- 
bled: “Yamashita trial continued today 
—but it isn’t a trial. I doubt that it is 
even a hearing . . . The Military Com- 
mission sitting in judgment continued 
to act as if it wasn’t bound by any law 





or rules of evidence . . .” Next, News. 
week, summing up the trial after it was 
over: “In the opinion of every corres. 
pondent covering the trial, the Military 
Commission came into the courtroem 
the first day with the decision already 
in its collective pocket.” 

For its first important war-crimes 
trial—a trial that was to set precedent 
and make international law—the United 
States chose as judges four military 
men, not one of whom was a lawyer or 
had any legal experience. To judge the 
responsibility of a commander in the 
field, under constant and harassing at- 
tack by land and air, fer the conduct 
of his troops and for atrocities they 
might commit, the United States chose 
five desk men, none of them a combat 
officer. 

“Speed,” says Mr. Reel, “was the key- 
note of the trial.” On September 3, 
1945, General Yamashita surrendered 
to the American forces. On September 
25 he was charged with being a war 
criminal. Two weeks later he was 
served with a bill of sixty-four par- 
ticulars. Trial was set for October 29, 
in Manila. Three days before the trial 
began, a supplementary bill of fifty- 
nine items was served on Yamashita. 
On the first day of trial, a motion to 
allow the defense two weeks to meet 
the new particulars was denied; how- 
ever, the Military Commission would be 
willing to consider the motion again, 
after the prosecution had finished the 
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UNDER THE SUN OF SATAN 


This is the novel that established Bernanos’ fame as one of the great interpreters of 
mystical religious experience. The new translation by Harry Lorin Binsse preserves 
the power and intensity which have caused critics to rank Bernanos with Dostoevsky. 
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Catholic literary 
genius at its 


brilliant best 











L| Stores oF |J 
OUR Century 


] BY Catholic 
Authors | 











Edited by 


JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 
and 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


This splendid collection of 
25 short stories represents 
the cream of Catholic fic- 
tion written in English dur- 
ing the past 50 years. The 
list of authors is a veritable 
Who’s Who of outstanding 
literary talent: 


Ev Waugh 

ot Chesterton 

Heywood Broun 

Paul Horgan 

Maurice Walsh 

Fray Angelico Chavez 

Sean O'Faolain 

Mary Lavin 

Richard Sullivan 

Frank Leslie 

Graham Greene 

Bruce Marshall 

Harry Sylvester 

J. F. Powers 

John Fante 

Gouverneur Paulding 

Viola Meynell 

Frank H. — 

Daniel Corkery 

Maurice Baring 

Caryll Houslander 

Michael McLaverty 

Brian MacMahon 

Morley Callaghan 

J. B. Morton 
With a preface by the editors, a 
short biographical sketch of each 
author and a brief critical appraisal 


$3.00 at all Bookstores 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Bast Washington Square, Phile., Pa. 
POLE ASEAN 








first sixty-four. On November 8, the 
new particulars were reached, and a 
continuance asked for by defense. On 
November 12 this was denied. So the 


‘defense never got any time to meet 


the fifty-nine additional charges, but 
had to meet them more or less “off the 
cuff.” The defense found out that be- 
tween November 8 and 12 a radiogram 
had come from General MacArthur’s 
headquarters in Tokyo. MacArthur was 
“disturbed” at the reports of a possible 
continuance; he “doubted” the “need 
of defense for more time.” This master- 
minding of the trial from a distance of 
a thousand miles must rank high among 
legal curiosities. When I wrote an arti- 
cle for America (Mar. 23, 1946) on the 
Yamashita trial, I regarded it as his- 
toric irony that the Japanese genefal 
should have been sentenced to death 
“four years, almost to the hour, after 
Pearl Harbor.” After reading Mr. 
Reel’s book, I rather think that the his- 
toric Muse got a little help in the way 
of stage management. 

There is nothing dry-as-dust about 
The Case of General Yamashita. Mr. 
Reel’s astounding narrative is well told, 
and will easily hold you from beginning 
to end. On the evidence of the men who 
unwillingly accepted the job of defend- 
ing Yamashita; on the evidence of Ma- 
jor Jack Kenworthy, chief of the mili- 
tary police who guarded him from his 
surrender to his sentencing; on the evi- 
dence of the correspondents covering 
the trial; in hanging Yamashita the 
United States Army did to death a 
great gentleman and a worthy oppo- 
nent. The case of General Yamashita 
is, to this writer, the worst blot on our 
military escutcheon. 

CHar_es KEENAN 





THE EGYPTIAN 


By Mika Waltari. Putnam. 503p. $3.75 


Out of Finland comes this sensational 
novel. The story is told by Sinuhe, phy- 
sician to the Pharaohs, and is the story 
of his life. The main plot revolves about 
Sinuhe’s life in the reign of Amenhotep 
IV—about 1200 B.C. 

Sinuhe is found in a reed boat on the 
shore of the Nile and is breught up by 
a poor physician. Sinuhe himself be- 
comes a physician and, becoming in- 
volved in a very sordid palace romance, 
flees to Smyrna in Syria. War breaks 
out and he joins Horemheb, the most 
ruthless general and warrior in all of 
Pharaoh’s service, who assigns him to 
intelligence work in Babylonia and the 
land of Mitanni. With his military ex- 
perience, Horemheb hopes to strength- 
en his position at court and urge Phar- 
aoh to war upon his neighbors and give 
up his dreamy delusions of peace at 
any price. 

But Amenhotep IV is adamant. 





New books with 
long - range interest 


DAYS BEYOND 
RECALL 


A novel by Roger Dooley 


There is delightful remembranee 
in this warm, picturesque story 
of the early 1900’s. It provides 
an accurate portrait of on 
American Catholic family in 
Buffalo’s First Ward and of the 
dreams, growth, and romance of 
yesterday. $3.50 


MARY AND JOSEPH 


Their Lives and Times 
Rev. Denis O'Shea 


Drawn from the best available 
sources is this remarkable biog- 
raphy of the Mother and Foster 
Father of Christ. The book is 
historical rather than devotional 
in its narration of their lives 
from birth to their wedding day. 


THE FIRST OF 
THE PURITANS 
AND THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER 


Rev. Paul R. Rast 


Entire historical synthesis of 
the Protestant Revolt which 
anglicanized the Church in Eng- 
land, delineating the basic dif- 
ferences between Anglican and 
Roman Catholic Churches. 

About $4.00 


ST. IGNATIUS 
OF LOYOLA 


Paul Dudon, S.J. 


Trans. by Wm. J. Young, SJ. 
An intimate approach to the life 
of St. Ignatius, showing him as 
a loving master rather than a 
drill sergeant. Complete and 
up-to-date, the work owes its 
authenticity to new information 
found in Jesuit archives. 

About $5.00 


CHAMINADE: 
APOSTLE OF MARY 


Katherine Burton 
Published on the 100th anniver- 
sary of his death, this life of 
Father Chaminade is a record of 
his struggle as a pioneer in 
education, his help to spiritually 
impoverished France, his found- 
ing of the Society of Mary. $3.00 


At yeur bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


109 Montgomery Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Here's the ideal magazine for leisure-time, take- 
home reading. It's TREASURE CHEST, the approved 
type of Catholic picture-story magazine, issued 
every two weeks during the school year... and 
eagerly awaited by each pupil! 


TREASURE CHEST provides a wealth of wholesome 
fun and adventure in brightly colored word-and- 
picture form ... with all of the fascinating appeal 
—yet none of the dangers—found in so many 
“comic books.” 


This year, boys and girls are eagerly following 
the seven-installment story of The Pirate and the 
Padre, a sea tale with a historical background 
. +.» plus new adventures of Chuck White, hero to 
oll readers ... and other stirring features. 


There'll be plenty of fun in jokes, cartoons, and 
puzzles . . . more of Patsy Manners’ etiquette 
lessons . . . the Word Detective for growing 
vocabularies . . . Party Pages for home enter- 
taining. 


Teaching too! Lessons in good citizenship, pre- 
pared by the Commission on American Citizen- 
ship of The Catholic University of America . 
the Acts of the Apostles . . . the founding of re- 
ligious Orders in the United States. All these and 
more will be told in simple, clear picture-story 
‘technique. 


Be sure that YOUR pupils get TREASURE CHEST. 
Its twenty issues, brimful of wholesome fun and 
sound teaching, will contain 32 pages each, plus 
on attractive glossy cover, all in bright colors. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


Established 1885 
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Tortured by a brain tumor and dom- 
inated by a messianic complex that the 
old religion of the god Ammon must 
be overthrown and that of Aton sub- 
stituted, he leaves no stone unturned 
to placate his allies by peaceful means 
and plunges Egypt into a maelstrom of 
bloodshed, intrigue and corruption. 
Egypt totters on the very brink of 
disaster and revolution until, finally, 
the King is overcome by violent fits and 
Sinuhe gives him a vial of poison. He 
is succeeded by the famous Tutankha- 
mon. Eventually Tutankhamon is dis- 
posed of and, after the short reign of 
the priest Eie, Horemheb is anointed 
and crowned with supreme power. 
This historical novel has all the in- 
gredients of a fourth-rate adventure 
thriller. Like an inexperienced painter, 
the author has tried to crowd a vast 
panorama upon a small and lopsided 
canvas. The result is that most of the 
characters talk and act like puppets. 
The worst defect, hewever, is the au- 
thor’s sensational use of smutty lan- 
guage and shocking details. Like risqué 
sideshows, “romantic” interludes are 
crowded inte the main plot and reach a 
new low in moral flabbiness. The hero 
of the tale, Sinuhe, is devoid of any 
moral qualms. He is consumed by a 
thirst for medical knowledge and uses 
it to poison the Pharaoh and Prince 
Shubattu for his friend Horemheb, who 
rewards him by exiling him for life. 
This book should be subtitled: The 
Twilight of Egyptian Morality. 
Francis GRIFFIN 





HUMAN ACTION: A TREATISE ON 
ECONOMICS 





By Ludwig von Mises. Yale Univ. 
Press. 889p. $10. 


The “Austrian School” of economics, 
persistent defenders of laissez-faire, 
will thank their acknowledged contem- 
porary leader, now visiting professor at 
New York University, for this revised 
and enlarged translation of his Nation- 
alékonomie, first published in Geneva 
in 1940. The American public is al- 
ready familiar with such populariza- 
tions of this economic philosophy as F. 
A. Hayek’s Road to Serfdom and Henry 
Hazlitt’s Economics in One Lesson, if 
not with the author’s own work pre- 
viously published by the Yale Press, 
Omnipotent Government and Bureau- 
cracy. 

The present volume is a full-scale 
philosophy of individualism, an analysis 
of the implications of human choice 
(“praxeology”) as applied to the 
market economy (“catallactics”). It is 
the author’s oft-repeated thesis that the 
unhampered market price system is the 
only conceivable arrangement under 
which freedom may be retained in an 
interdependent society; all who dis- 
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These writings are a 
challenging witness and 
a revealing guide to 
the faith and unity of the 
primitive Church. 
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Edited by 
J. QUASTEN, S.T.D. 
and 
J. C. PLUMPE, Ph.D. 
Catholic University of America 


JUST PUBLISHED 


8. A RNOBIUS, THE CASE AGAINST 
THE PAGANS, Part Two. Trans- 
lated by George E. McCracken, Ph.D. 
This translations of The Case Against 
the Pagans, the last surviving document 
of the period of the persecutions, is the 
first to be issued on this continent and 
the first to be accompanied with an 
extended introduction and commentary 
in English. Arnobius wrote to defend 
Christians from slanderous charges 
brought against them by pagans. His 
work is the most vigorous and the 
most sustained of all extant counter- 
attacks upon the ancient religion which 
persecuted Christianity but was sup- 
planted by it. 3 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


. The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome 
and St. Ignatius of Antioch. Trans. 
by James A. Kleist, S.J., Ph.D. $2.50 


2. St. Augustine, The First Catechetical 
Instruction, Trans. by Joseph 
Christopher, Ph.D. $2.50 


3. St. Augustine, Faith, Hope and Char- 
ity. Trans. by Louis A. Arand, S.S., 
S.T.D. $2.50 
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. Julianus Pomerius, The Contempla- 
tive Life. Trans. by Sr. M. Josephine 
Suelzer, Ph.D. $2.50 


5. St. Augustine, The Lord’s Sermon on 
the Mount. Trans. by J. J. Jepson, 
S.S., Ph.D. $2.75 


6. The Didache, The Epistle of Barna- 
bas, The Epistles and the Martyrdom 
of St. Polycarp, The Fragments of 
Papias, The Epistle to Diognetus. 
Trans. by James A. Kleist, S.J., 
Ph.D. $2.75 


7. Arnobius, The Case Against the 
Pagans, Part One. Trans. by George 
E. McCracken, Ph.D. $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 
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—Just Out!— 


Volume 2 


THE SCHOOL of the 
LORD’S SERVICE 


By Bernard Sause, O.S.B., J.C.D. 


Like Vol. 1, this second vol- 
ume of Meditations uses the 
Rule of St. Benedict to demon- 
strate the ascetieal principles of 
St. Benedict. There are thirty 
meditations on each of the fol- 
lowing themes: STABILITY ; 
REFORMATION OFLIFE; 
MONASTIC ASCETICAL 
LIFE; and BENEDICTINE 
LITURGICAL LIFE. 502 
pages. Price $4.00. 


Vol. 1 contains thirty medi- 
tations on each of the following 
subjects: VOCATION; 
OBEDIENCE; HUMILI- 
TY; and CHARITY. 532 
pages. Price $4.00. 





GUIDE IN MENTAL 
PRAYER 


By V. Rev. Joseph Simler, S.M. 


There is a science to be 
mastered if one wishes to de- 
velop one’s spiritual life. This 
book is an introduction and a 
guide into the very important 
spiritual exercise of meditation 
or mental prayer. 167 pages. 


Price $2.00. 


Timely Books 


QUEEN oF MILITANTS 
By Emil Neubert, S.M., S.T.D. 


The theme of this book is “to 
restore all things in Christ 
through Mary.” Catholic Ac- 
tion through Mary! 144 pages. 
Price $2.00. 





CuHrRIsT IN OuR BRETHREN 
By Raoul Plus, S.J. 


A practical book for anyone 
who wants to be a better person 
than he is. 112 pages. Price 
$2.00. 


Order from your bookstore or 
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agree are either fools or fellow-travel- 
ers, since all shades of “intervention- 
ism” lead to totalitarian slavery. Ap- 
peals to history against this belated 
glorification of the unregulated market 
are familiar by now, but unconvincing 
to Prof. von Mises, who sees no guilt 
of exploitation in laissez-faire (since 
monopoly is rather a sign of bungling 
interference with the free market!). 
There is no such thing as the “social 
question.” The author considers it just 
an unfortunate century-old delusion of 
public opinion in Western countries! 

The publishers present this work as 
“the counterweight of Marx’s Das Kapi- 
tal, of Lord Keynes’ General Theory, 
and the countless other books recom- 
mending ‘socialization, planning, credit 
expansion and similar panaceas.” The 
list is incomplete; it should include 
another Nationalékonomie: the great 
Lehrbuch of Fr. Heinrich Pesch, S.J., 
whose systematic analysis of the inter- 
relationship of individual and com- 
munity as the ontological principle of 
human society shows that there is a 
valid economy which is neither indi- 
vidualist nor socialist. This is also, of 
course, the teaching of the social en- 
cyclicals, which have been accused of 
leftist leanings by partisans of the right 
and vice versa. But when we (and con- 
temporary seekers of the “middle way” 
generally) are urged upon the horns 
of this dilemma, it is high time to take 
the bull by the horns. 

The school of economic thought 
which Professor von Mises represents 
originated about seventy-five years ago 
with Carl Menger and Eugen von 
Bohm-Bawerk; its “marginal utility” 
approach is still followed in most col- 
legiate introductions to economics. Its 
method of analysis has provided help- 
ful “tools” for economists who recog- 
nize the limitations of its assumptions. 
Failure to recognize these limitations 
accounts for much of the sterility of 
classical economics. The present work, 
in the subjectivist tradition, likewise 
over-reaches itself. GaprieL G. RYAN 





OUR ENGLISH HERITAGE 





By Gerald W. Johnson. Lippincott. 
253p. $3.50 


In 1949, Americans have more in com- 
mon with Englishmen than with any 
other nationality. This is a singular 
statement to make about a nation com- 
posed of peoples from every part of the 
globe and characterized as a “melting 
pot.” With descendants of several na- 
tional groups outnumbering those of 
English ancestry, and with an affection 
for England that is frequently slight or 
non-existent, it is nevertheless true that 
numerous features of American life and 


interest are characteristically English. 


To determine exactly what it is that 
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OTHERS— 


MIND THE BABY! 
by Mary Perkins 


The author’s own description 

of her book: 

‘A mother’s various attempts, in the 
course of the day’s routine, to appre- 
ciate by observation, reason and faith 
the wonders of God’s making and re- 
making of one small Christian. These 
attempts set forth in the hope of 
working with God’s help towards a 
less harassed, a more intelligent and 
loving service of Christ in these His 
least brethren, our fascinating and ex- 
asperating children.” 

Seems silly to add anything, doesn’t 
it? Except to say that it’s ready, and 
costs $2.00. 


REPROACHFULLY YOURS 
by Lucile Hasley 


Everybody who has read one of Lucile 
Hasley’s articles has started looking 
hopefully for more: a fairly difficult 
business, because they were likely to 
appear in any of the leading Catholic 
magazines. This first collection of 
them includes all her (and our) fa- 
vorites: you may remember “I Like 
Priests’’, “Confession and Me”, ““Maga- 
zine Mummie”, “I Like Married Life’’? 
If you don’t, how lucky you are to 
be about to read them all for the first 
time. Caryll Houselander, a Hasley 
fan from ’way back, contributes a 
preface. $2.75. 

There’s a new Trumpet out: if you 
haven’t had your copy write to Betty 
MacGill. 


Order books from your bookstore or 


from us 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
P.S. Didn’t you think THE CREED IN 


SLOW MOTION was superb? If you forgot 
to order it by any chance, the price is $2.50. 
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a simple, easy way 
to teach your people 





|uformation helps you give your people 


extra instruction regularly .. . and 
: at no cost to you. 


g @ Absolutely NO Risk 


When you make INFoRMATION available in your parish, 
you give your people extra instruction — all month, 
every month. And you run no risk because you pay 
only for copies actually used. 
® Strictly on Approval 
That's how your order goes to you each month. No 
obligation; you can raise your order, cut or cancel 
it any time. What’s more, there’s no need to return 
any unused copies; just deduct them from your bill. 
@ Special Parish Rate 
You also get a special parish discount based on the 
quantity used. So write today. 


ORDER NOW 
SS” 


Try Information this month; see 
for yourself just how Information 
can help your people. 


/uformation 
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A monthly magazine published 


ne CATHOLIC CHURCH 
: by the PAULIST FATHERS 


403 West 59th Street - New York 19 + New York 
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TEACHERS 
HERE’S HOW AMERICA’S SCHOOL PLAN WORKS 


In class rooms throughout the country America will be used as 
an adjunct to regular curriculum. Each student copy costs 
only 10c. You may raise or lower the number of copies when- 
ever you wish. You may also cancel during holidays, exams, 
etc. You receive one instructor’s copy with every ten student 
copies. Bills are sent monthly or yearly in advance as you 
prefer. Use the handy form below. 
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constitutes our English inheritance is 
the design of this volume, the most re. 
cent of “The Peeples of America Ser. 
ies,” edited by Louis Adamic. Measur. 
ing and evaluating elusive, indefinite 
international influences is a difficult 
task; it is especially perplexing when 
there is such a variety of influences as 
those to which the United States has 
been subjected. There are, of course, 
such obvious aspects of the English 
heritage as the common language, the 
cherished adherence to principles of 
democratic, representative government, 
and others stemming from the early 
bonds of settlement and imperial con- 
trol. Mr. Johnson has made his discus. 
sion more difficult by limiting it to the 
purely English contributions. He disre- 
gards those of other inhabitants of the 
British Isles—Welsh, Scottish, Irish, 
and that amalgamation important in the 
American development, Scotch-Irish. 

In the relatively brief limits of this 
analysis Mr. Johnson provides a valu- 
able account of the prominence of Eng- 
lish influences on American life. The 
volume is divided into two parts of 
almost equal length: “the people” and 
“the institutions.” Believing that it is 
only by people that influences are trans- 
mitted, the author relates a compact 
tale of the English colonial settlements. 
The institutions—language, law, faith, 
arts, science and philosophy—came as 
a result of colonization and also from 
the later migrations of men and ideas. 
Here the degree of influence varies 
widely. There are such major contribu- 
tions as those of the system of law and 
government and religious organizations 
and attitudes. But in the arts and sci- 
ences, the effects of Englishmen are 
less pronounced. “The Philosophy” 
does not trace merely the influence of 
Locke, Hobbes and Spencer but is an 
enlightening summary of the English 
spirit in the American tradition. 

Mr. Johnson’s volume is thoughtful 
and readable, although some may be of 
the opinion that he has tried too hard to 
popularize his comparisons and illustra- 
tions. What must chiefly be criticized, 
however, is not what he wrote, but what 
he did not write. Here there is no treat- 
ment of the heritage of the English 
economic revolution in the industrial- 
ization of the United States. At the 
other extreme, no mention is made of 
the influence of English philanthropists 
on American reformers in the nine- 
teenth century. Wittiam G. TyrreELL 





Lawrence T. KING is a news- 
paperman, at present working as 
copy editor of the Richmond 
News Leader (Va.) 

Water A. Lyncu, Representa- 
tive from the 23rd Congressional 
District of New York, is a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Com- 








mittee in the national Congress. 
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From the Editor’s shelf 

Russia’s Race For Asta, by George 
Creel (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75). In this 
book, completed in 1948, Mr. Creel’s 
approach to the complex web of China 
is simple. Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Kuomingtang regime are reliably and 
effectively anti-communist, the Chinese 
Communists and Mao Tse-tung are 
“real” —Moscow-line, ruthless, and anti- 
American. His conclusion is that 
United States interest requires support, 
and shooting support if necessary, of 
Chiang and the Kuomingtang. In the 
opinion of reviewer Charles Wolf Jr., 
the author is never troubled by objec- 
tivity and self-doubt, nor does he feel 
the need to consider dispassionately the 
arguments of those who differ with him. 
Mr. Creel misses the fundamental facts 
in present-day China: nationalism and 
appalling economic poverty. 


Mark Twain TO Mars. FAIRBANKS, 
edited by Dixon Wecter (Huntington 
Library. $5). Mrs. Clemens once re- 
marked that she wanted the public to 
know something of her husband’s 
deeper, larger nature, rather than just 
the “wild humorist of the Pacific 
Slope.” Some suggestions of that na- 
ture are evident in Mark Twain’s let- 
ters, here very well edited, to his thirty- 
year friend and admonitor, whom he 


had met on a Mediterranean tour to 
the Holy Land in 1867. The letters 
cover a variety of subjects, lecturing, 
business ventures, his courtship, travels, 
writings and readings, and Arthur Mac- 
Gillivray, the reviewer, warms readers 
who might accuse Twain of occasional 
irreverence that they may be surprised 
at the reverent recollection of the Beth- 
lehem visit during the J/nnocents 
Abroad tour and, in a lighter vein, at 
the humorist’s “promise” never to use 
profanity except when discussing rent 
and taxes. 


THe ALCHEMIsTS, Founpers Or Mop- 
ERN CHEMISTRY, by F. Sherwood Taylor 
(Henry Schuman. $4) deals primarily 
with alchemists, not alchemy, although 
it traces the career of alchemy in vari- 
ous parts of the ancient world, up to the 
threshold of modern chemistry. In con- 
trast to the modern materialistic mind, 
the alchemists of old placed God in the 
center of the scheme of things, and to 
them the world, its origin, purpose and 
end were “clearly visible.” The author 
concludes that exactly what the alchem- 
ists, with their spirit of moral responsi- 
bility, feared—the placing of gigantic 
scientific power into godless hands— 
has happened in the use of uranium. 
Reviewer Gerald F. Hutchinson finds 
that the convert-author has written a 


scholarly, well-illustrated book, even 
though at times it may be confusing in 
its usage of philosophical and scientific 
terminology. 





THE WORD 











Brethren: For this cause I bow my 
knees to the Father of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of whom all paternity, in heaven 
and earth, is named. 


You don’t really realize, until you see 
your father dead. Then for a little while 
it seems that God Himself has died. 

It seems that the stars must fall from 
the heavens, and the sun stop giving its 
light. You feel for a moment that some- 
thing must happen like the earthquake 
and the darkness of Golgotha. 

Your father was only a man; but 
somehow he represented (although you 
did not know it until he was gone) God 
to you. 

He was stability. 

He was strength. 

He was safety. 

He was security. 

He was guardian love. 








Seasonal Breviaries 
Christmas 
Easter 
Pentecost 
Ea., Im. Lea., 
$4.50 Leather, $6 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


U. S. A. LITURGICAL EDITIONS 





MISSALE ROMANUM 
Editio Juxta Typicam Vaticanam 





Inc. 
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Rituals 
Complete, $6 to $10 
Sick Call, $1.75-$2.75 
Priest's Vest Pocket, 
$3.00. With Thumb 
Tabs $3.25 


Octavo, 7 x 10. Im. Lea., $16.50 
Red Sheepskin, $22; Red Morocco, $28 
Green Morocco, $30 


Large Quarto, 9 x 12. Im. Lea., $48 
Black Sheepskin, $50; Red Sheepskin, $50 
Red Morocco, $55; Green Morocco, $60 











Twelvemo, 45% x 7. Im. Lea., $6.50 
Morocco, $9. For Altar Use, $9.50 
Turkey Morocco, $12 


Quarto, 8 x 11. Im. Lea., $33 
Black Sheepskin, $40; Red Sheepskin, $40 
Red Merocco, $45; Green Morocco, $50 





BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI ® SAN FRANCISCO 
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Just Published 


THE TRUTH 
ABOUT 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ONLY $1 


Here at last is a temperate but coldly 
analytical report on life insurance. It 
shows you the many pitfalls open to 
policyholders. It tells you how to avoid 
wasteful buying and how to save a sub- 
stantial percentage of your premiums 
without any loss of protection. 

Its ‘‘do’s” and “don’ts” and its many 
tables and graphs are real eye-openers. 
It’s a money saver, as well as a mighty 
interesting volume! It is published by 
a non-profit organization with no axe to 
gtind. For your copy, send $1 today to 


Research Division 


SCHOOL of 


LIVING 
Dept. 2,Suffern,N.Y. 











SEARCHLIGHTING 
OURSELVES ummm 


RETREAT NOTES OF 
TIMOTHY BROSNAHAN, S.J. 


Edited by Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 


“This masterpiece is one of the most 
inspiring, thought-provoking books for 
retreats that has yet appeared.” 

—C. E. F. Hoerner, S.J. 


**4 substantial contribution to religious 
literature.” —F. P. LeBurre, S.J. 
A splendid book for medita- 
tion or spiritual reading for 
the laity and religious. 


Pp. VI, 288 Price $4.00 


Jesuit Seminary & Mission Bureau 
51 East 83rd Street, New York City 26 


TEACHERS 


If your group is from age 6 to 
16 THE CATHOLIC CHIL- 
DREN’S BOOK CLUB should 
be of interest to all of them. 


We will be glad to furnish FREE 
two color circulars in any reason- 
able quantity for re-distribution 
to the pupils who in turn can 
take them home to the parents. 








me Just drop a postcard to: 


THE CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S 
BOOK CLUB 
America Press, Inc. 


Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
New York 17, N. Y. 











He was the foundation and walls and 
roof of your little universe. 

All else could change; not he. 

All things could pass; not he. 

But he did. Impossibly, incredibly, he 
did. 

And all at once you stopped taking 
him for granted; stopped taking father- 
hood for granted; stopped taking God 
for granted. 

Suddenly you saw that your father 
need not have been your father. You 
saw that he need not have devoted 
a lifetime to loving you and caring 
for you. Above all (heart-stopping 
thought! ), you realized that God too 
might have chosen not to be your 
Father. 

Then an avalanche of understanding 
thundered down upon you, and you 
knew something of the eternal meaning 
of paternity. 

It means that God trusts us—and that 
we do not fail Him. 

It means that He places in our poor 
hands His tremendous title of Father; 
and we do not spoil it. 

Through all the centuries, all the 
eras, all the aeons, we have not spoiled 
it. 
To this day, the word Father falls 
nobly on the ear and into the heart. 

It might not. It might be the most 
hateful word in all languages. 

But it is good. It is not unworthy of 
God. 

And that is because, whatever else 
men have failed in, they have not, by 
and large, failed in fatherliness. 

They have stood fairly well in the 
place of God for their sons. And their 
sons love them. And bless them. 

Men wonder, when their fathers are 
dead, whether the sun will ever rise 
again; and, after due thought, adore 
God better for having known (so to 
speak) God’s associate fathers. 

Of this—if of little else—our race 
may be humbly proud—that we have 
not failed to keep the word Father so 
noble as to be fit for priests, for Popes, 
for fathers, for founders of nations, for 
God Himself. JosePH A. BRreIc 





THEATRE 











PLAYWRIGHT AS PREACHER. Be- 
cause an obvious function of a play- 
wright is that of public entertainer it is 
too generally assumed that that is his 
only function. Actually, there is a kind 
of apostolic succession from Aeschylus 
to Maxwell Anderson that imposes 
other and more important duties on 
him, among them the obligation to criti- 
cize the society in which he lives and 
to exhort his fellow citizens to build a 
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better society. The playwright, among 
other things, is, or should be, a social 
evangelist. 

One reason why our contemporary 
native drama is generally second rate is 
because none of our leading play. 
wrights has a deep conviction that 
something is rotten in America and a 
burning zeal to change it. Lillian 
Hellman may think there are aspects of 
American life that stink on ice, but it 
is doubtful if she has the courage to 
make a forthright dramatic attack on 
them. In her best known plays, The 
Little Foxes and Another Part of the 
Forest, she suggests that our economic 
structure is rotten at the roots, but her 
approach is so oblique that probably 
eight out of ten persons in her audience 
miss the point. Maxwell Anderson is a 
more successful antiquarian than oru- 
sader. 

Tennessee Williams, who is outstand- 
ing among our younger dramatists, is a 
specialist in decadent drama, with a 
leaning toward psychological aberra- 
tion. Arthur Miller, like Miss Hellman, 
is probably deficient in daring to write 
the social drama he wants to write. 
His two prize-winning plays, All My 
Sons and Death of a Salesman, are less 
provocative than a sermon by a country 
parson preaching against sin. Compared 
with A Doll’s House, which urged a 
revaluation of sex relations, John Bull’s 
Other Island, which urged settlement of 
minority problems, or Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, the atom bomb that destroyed 
slavery, Mr. Miller’s social drama is a 
cap pistol popped off in a thunderstorm. 

Drama, in this column and numerous 
other writings, has been described as a 
mirror held up to life. At its best, it re- 
flects the color, the pathos and excite- 
ment of life. Contemporary drama is 
rarely as interesting as the New York 
Times and practically never as exciting 
as the Daily News. The reason, ap- 
parently, is because our playwrights 
select their themes from psychology 
rather than society. 

Modern society teems with problems 
that need to be solved, abuses that 
should be ended and causes that should 
be supported. The color problem, 
Marxism and divorce are material for 
thrilling drama. The playwrights who 
mine that material and process it into 
dynamic theatre will live in dramatic 
literature. The others will be quickly 
forgotten or entombed in the textbooks 
with Scribe. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





AMERICA THIS WEEK, our 
weekly commentary on the news, 
Fordham University’s FM station, 
90.7, Thursday evenings, 7:15 to 
7:30. 
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QVER 5,000 COPIES SOLD 
IN ADVANGE OF PRINTING! 


Paul Blanshard’s Book, 
American Freedom and Catholic 
Power has been causing no small 
stir both in Catholic and non-Catholic 
circles. As a result America asked 
Father George H. Dunne, S.J., to do 
a series of articles in answer to Mr. 
Blanshard’s book. Seven articles ap- 
peared in America. Hardly had the 
second one appeared when we had 
requests for the first one. 


And so it went— our readers who 
picked up successive copies of 
America in which these articles ap- 
peared began to write for all the pre- 
ceding ones. 


The only answer was to reprint these 
in booklet form—a job which is 
now at the printing stage. A pre- 
liminary announcement has resulted 
in the sale of over 5,000 of these in 
booklet form. 


Within a short time, perhaps even by 
the time you send in your order, we 
will be prepared to send this booklet 
to all of our readers. For those who 
wish to order copies or even just one 
copy, an order blank is appended be- 
low. Single copies are 25c up to ten 
copies. For quantities under 100 and 
over 10, the discount is 15%. For 
large orders of 100 and over the dis- 
count is 30%. Please use the order 
form below to insure getting the first 
copies off the press. 





The America Press, Inc., 9-24 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., 

Suite 1054 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me ( ) copies of the 
Booklet, RELIGION AND AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY, by George H. Dunne, S.J. 





FILMS 











SAINTS AND SINNERS and THE 
GIRL IN THE PAINTING. These two 
British films, though hampered by 
enough plot for three movies each, have 
a genuineness of atmosphere and char- 
acterization and an intelligence of con- 
ception which distinguish them from the 
rather dismal run of recent motion-pic- 
ture imports. 


Though made by a British company, 
Saints and Sinners, written by Paul 
Vincent Carroll, featuring several of 
the Abbey players and beautifully pho- 
tographed on location in Ireland, is 
much more Irish than English. A sharp 
but essentially sympathetic dissection of 
the failings and foibles of a small vil- 
lage and of provincial Ireland in gen- 
eral, it deals in a satiric vein with the 
fact that good can sometimes come out 
of evil. The town of Kilwirra is fav- 
ored with two black sheep on whom it 
can conveniently exercise its feeling of 
moral superiority—Michael Kissane 
(Kieron Moore), a young man recently 
though wrongfully in jail for theft; and 
Ma Murnaghan (Maire O’Neill), a raf- 
fish but beguiling old lady with an ap- 
parent gift for prophecy which even 
the stem warnings of the Canon 
(Michael Dolan) cannot quite control. 
The town has also a particular hero to 
admire—one J. P. O’Brien, a local boy 
who made his million in the U. S. A. 
and has returned to visit the grave of 
his dear old mother. Its smugly self- 
righteous attitude—along with an at- 
tendant variety of religious, legal and 
amorous complications—are rudely 
blasted when Ma Murnaghan, from 
what seems undeniably to be her death 
bed, predicts the imminent end of the 
world. In the frenzy of awful but need- 
less anticipation the hero is exonerated, 
and a great many of the local saints 
turn out to be sinners, but in the end 
genuinely repentant ones. For adults it 
has a wealth of rich humor and earthy 
wisdom and, despite’ its hazardous 
theme, a genuinely religious feeling. 
(London Films) 


The Girl in the Painting recounts the 
arduous search of a British officer (Guy 
Rolfe) for a girl whom he knew only 
as a wistful face in a London art-ex- 
hibit portrait. It is, in fact, one of those 
elaborate personal adventure narratives, 
mushrooming out of chance and a pass- 
ing whim, which belong to a conven- 
tional and rather dated literary form. 
His quest, which leads him to a refugee 
scientist and a moribund artist (Robert 
Beatty) and brings him face to face 









2 CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
By ELIZABETH McFADDEN 


Author of “Double Door,” “The Boy Whe 
Discovered Easter,” etc. 


TIDINGS OF JOY 


Theme: A present-day Joseph and Mary, with 
their baby, being evicted from their home on 
Christmas Eve. Parts: 12 boys (may be reduced 
to 6 by combining minor parts), 6 girls, extras 
only if desired. Time: 40 minutes. Scene: 
Plain interior. Costumes: Ordinary modern dress 
(scout uniforms if preferred). Music: Lovely 
old carols. 

“Its strong plea for friendliness and charity 
makes ‘Tidings of Joy’ particularly good for the 
purpose of ratsing relief money.”—Review in 
The Girl Scout Leader. 


Also 
WHY the CHIMES RANG 


This one-act has been called “the Christmas 
Standby,” and played more than 8,000 times. 
Theme: A boy gives his heart with his good 
deed. Parts: 2 boys, 1 man, 2 women, 7 extras. 
Scene: Simple interior backed a vision scene 
of a church chancel. Costumes: Medieval. 
Music: Very beautiful and especially adapted to 
the play. 

“I read ‘Why the Chimes Rang’ with great 
pleasure. It is very vivid, touching, and actable 
and I recommend it to all our acting companies 
in colleges and parishes.” 


Father John Talbot Smith, formerly Chaplain 
of The Catholic Actors’ Guild, New York City. 


Price: Each play, 40 cents. 
Royalty: $5.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 




















HOI 
The DICTIONARY of 


PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES with the 
collaboration of 70 eminent scholars. 


“By far the most authoritative book of 
its kind.”—Prof. Karl Jaspers. $6.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Dept. 14, New York 16, N. Y. 
INIT 





BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


A basic list of books for home or 
parish libraries explaining Catholic be- 
lief and practice has been prepared by 
Dr. John A. O’Brien. A copy may be 
had by sending a card to Dick Human, 
The Thomas More Association, 210 West 
Madison St., Chicago 6, Il. 








NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, A.B., Aggres- 
sive, 7 years accounting background, seeks 
position with future. Write Box 575, 
America Press, 70 East 45th Street, New 
York 17. 


MISSIONARY PRIESTS, struggling to 
build school; 40 Catholics in four counties 
of 40,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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with the war’s tragic victims in a series 
of DP colonies, eventually unearths the 
girl (Mai Zetterling) suffering from 
prison-camp amnesia and comes to a 
violent climax when his efforts to es- 
tablish the girl’s identity unmask the 
sinister figure (Herbert Lom) who has 
been representing himself as her father. 
The picture is better than the sum of its 
rather predictable parts by reason of 
good performances, realistic detail and 
sincere evocation of the plight of dis- 
placed persons which transcends its 
psychological mystery trappings. (Uni- 
versal-International ) 


THAT MIDNIGHT KISS. Hollywood's 
sporadic crusade to bring good music 
to the multitudes follows a monotonous 
pattern calling for large doses of the 
operatic and symphonic music with the 
greatest potential Hit Parade appeal, 
sugar-coated with Technicolor and a 
nonsensical story preferably on the 
Cinderella theme. The present variation 
features Kathryn Grayson, José Iturbi 
and Ethel Barrymore, an operatic pro- 
duction number based on Tchaikow- 
sky’s Fifth and Sixth Symphonies 
(which have already done yeoman serv- 
vice in the nation’s juke boxes) and a 
personable young man named Mario 
Lanza, who appears to have a first-rate 
tenor voice. For family audiences with 
a yen for the popular classics in music 
and a tolerant attitude toward dull 
scripts this may fill the entertainment 
bill. (MGM) 
Mora WALSH 
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STRIKING CONTRASTS HIGH- 
lighted the news. . . . Throughout the 
week, while numerous human beings 
were shaking off their moral torpor, 
other human beings were complacently 
submitting to theirs. . . . In the hearts 
of many individuals, the march of con- 
science was on. . . . In Cambridge, 
Mass., a housewife received a note en- 
closing seventy-three dollars and read- 
ing: “Here is what I have left of the 
seventy-five dollars I stole from your 
house. My conscience got the best of 
me. I’m sorry for the trouble I’ve 
caused you. A Misled Person.” 

Federal bureaus were compensated. .. . 
In Colorado, a citizen mailed two dol- 
lars to the U. S. Forestry Service, ex- 
plaining: “Some eleven years ago I 
stole an ax out of one of your trucks. 
Here is the two bucks to pay for it. 
God got hold of me one Sunday evening 
and I promised Him if He would for- 
give me my sins, I would try to straight- 
en up my crooked back-track. Please 
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forgive me and give God the praise, 
It’s wonderful what the Lord can do, 
Praise be His blessed name. I am 9 
blessed sinner.” . Even murderers 
felt the twinge of conscience. : . . In 
Nebraska, a twenty-year-old escaped 
convict confessed the hitch-hike slaying 
of a honeymooning couple, stating: 
“This is what’s been the matter with 
me. I’ve been sleeping with it and 
walking with it. It’s been on my mind 
ever since I did it. I’ve got to get it 
off my chest.” . . . Straying sheep 
floated back into the fold. . . . In 
New Jersey, a factory worker, after 
surviving an explosion, declared: “We 
were blown sideways and knocked 
down. The next thing I knew we were 
in the river. The only thing I could 
think of in that river was my three chil- 
dren. The good Lord got me out of the 
plant and then saved me from the river. 
I’m going to church—from now on.” 


The march of warped consciences was 
also on, during the week. . . . In Mary- 
land, a thief stole from an automobile 
a neatly wrapped package containing 
two live copperhead snakes. . . . Shifts 
in careers were reported. ... In Kansas 
City, Mo., the proprietor ef a detective 
agency switched to bank robbing, was 
caught on his first job. . . . Proba- 
tioners were captured. . . . In Massa- 
chusetts, twenty hours after a judge 
released him on probation for burglariz- 
ing a clothing store, a man was seized 
trying to break into the same shop. ... 
Misdirected persistence was glimpsed. 

. In Wyoming, thieves stole a car 
from a garage, skidded into a ditch. 
Returning to the same garage, they 
pilfered a wrecker. Police found car 
and wrecker stuck in the ditch. . . 
Impersonators stalked through hos- 
pitals. .. . In Missouri, a thirty-year-old 
man entered a hospital, put on a sur- 
geon’s gown, rifled doctors’ wallets; 
visited patients, discussed their cases 
with them; then robbed them. . 
Frivolous attitudes towards suicide were 
observed. .. . In Los Angeles, a thirty- 
year-old wife shot herself, left a note 
reading: “I’m tired. No fun. I kill my- 
self. Ha, Ha.” 


Christ, who died to save all men, gives 
everyone sufficient grace to be saved. 
The individuals who during the week 
shook off their moral torpor were co- 
operating with this grace; the others 
were not. ... In every generation, the 
same phenomenon—Operation Grace— 
is going on. . . . Always there are peo- 
ple who profit by the grace of Christ 
and people who throw it away... . 
On Judgment Day, the full picture of 
this mammoth Operation Grace will be 
unveiled. . . . On that day, all men will 
clearly see how good God was in His 
dealings with the human race. 
Joun A. Toomey 








